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PREFACE. 

IF to convey much inieretting information 
with smaUexpeme and trouble ; if to collect into 
one whole many important facte andcircum- 
stancee, which lay scattered through unnum- 
bered volumes, — if to blend variety with 
unity, — and if to instruct, and at the same 
time to amuse, have any just claim to merit, 
this volume will obtain a share of public 

'^ favour. To expatiate upon the time and 
exertion spent in the composition, would be 

*^ unnecessary ; therefore the whole is with 
some confident hope submitted to the Public, 
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'I TIti; IHHIOHV OK OUirilNH, 

'nfonriijiioii into tin; common vuick; and the 
Houtli, or Africa, jh now daily Mupplying her lon^ 
d<;rtci<M(;jr, 

This cxprcHNivr' word ultforecomrnirndM thi^ prac- 
tice of the following virtucM: Nohlenciftt in our 
thouj^^htM — F^quity in our dimling»- -WiKdoni m 
our coun»cl» — and Sobriefy \n our enjoyment «• 
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THK WOIU) ** BOOK." 



'i*jiii inliahitanttf of Denmark empbyed wood 
for writing; their common U^ttem, almanacks, and 
other thingM of leHver imjMirtanca, and a« the 
ISauah y/im the moHt plentiful in that country, and 
WHiai for that purpotu;, i'timx the name of that wood 
\mn[^ in i\unr language Jhf^f they arul all the 
Northern nations have derived the name JiooL. , 



NKW YEAU'H OIFi'H, 

TiiK di^nation of a near relative, a winceni 
iViend, or an object of afKfction \* held in pecu- 
liar e«teem« The time of giving al»o oddtf greatly 
to the value of the gift. U{>ou the departure of 
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return from a distant country or placot at birth 
or marriage, or at the solemn moment of death, 
or at the commencement of a new year. Honour, 
wealth, and pleasure arc included in tlie nature of 
a gifl, therefore, the giving of tliem intimates the 
wish that a bountiful Providence would grant to 
the receiver during the year, the period of ab- 
sence, or during tlie whole period of life, a large 
portion of these, with life and health to enjoy 
them, y 

This laudable custom is sanctioned both by 
reason, and the example of almost all nations. 
The Jews held their passovcr, and distributed the 
tokens of amity and friendship among their 
friends and neighbours. The Greeks began tlieir 
Olympiads by sacrifices to tlie Gods ; the obser- 
vance of games for social amusement, togetlier 
witli tlie distribution of presents to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship. The Romans were 
equally careful in die observance of these things. 
The superstitious Egyptians not only observed 
with particular veneration the return of every 
year, but drew omens from the first thing they 
met every morning, and made it their God dur- 
ing that day. The Turks not only observe the 
commencement of every year, but also the com- 

b2 
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itumcc'tticnt of every tnonUi, nnd tiavo ttion tfieir 
rojoicing and giving gifts. The ancient Druids at 
thin period were accustomed with great ceremony 
to cut off from the outer bark of the trees t)u5 
mmletOt and present it as a present unto the ffrent 
objact of their veneration, and then distribute it 
among the people, ascribing peculiar virtues to 
this consecrated present. And from hence the 
continued practice in England of the branches of 
oak or of other trees which decorate the chtirchea, 
the windows, and merchants' shops and stands 
upon the return of every year. Ilistcn'y also in- 
forms us that it was usual with the nobility to 
distribute among their d<;pendants a purse of gold 
upon the retuni of the New Year. / 



THE ENGMHII LANGUACiE. 

TiiK improvement of the language and manners 
of a nation advance in erpial pro]>ortion. The 
ancient Gothic language of our forefathers retired 
with Gothic manners. Though Roman ambition 
impelled Ccestflr to invaile Britain, yet he found so 
little to gratify his avarice, or to sup|)ort his 
splendour, that he aban<lonAd his enterprise, and 
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lejfl the island before any important change was 
efiectedy either in the character or condition of 
the inhabitants. The short lived protection and 
intercourse of the Romans only tended to render 
the English more effeminate, and an easier prey 
to the Scots and Picts, who invaded their territo- 
ries. 

Severely harrassed by their northern neigh- 
bours, the English invited the Saxons to tlieir 
aid ; but they had scarcely succeeded in driving 
the inhabitants of the north to their own moun- 
tains, when they turned upon their benefactors, 
seized the fertile plains of England, and drove the 
remains of the English to the barren heights of 
Wales. Thus circumstanced, tlie conquered part 
incorporated with the Saxons, and by consequence 
the Saxon became the common language of the 
country. 

In the year 1066, the Saxon government ter- 
minated, and the Norman commenced. Then the 
.Saxon language began to decline, and the English, 
intermixed with many Norman and French words 
and phrases, began gradually to establish itself in 
the island. At the important era, when Alfred 
swayed the sceptre, the language, along with 
every other improvement in arts, in sciences, and 

b3 



in iimniutrH Utok \f\H4ii% It in uvMrm^ly ma^nHury 
Up mM, iUui tu$iwii\mUituiititi!; iIm; ii^rt*ui voimmututHH 
uimI \ptsr1^tniiUm U> wU'wU h Um now tuivmmvii, it in 
Mtill mii^mrm^i tmctiununM iff luiw wotdn tuui 
|ilirttM?M ill m{imi |iro|>oriiim u> i\w nKinni of 
kiiowlMly^tt mul Miiprovt'iri«r»t in tlm urtM mui 
hmmiitm, Kv<jry tww irivimtioii rm^u'm^n u word 
Uf iumvay i\w kriowli^d^tt of Uh itx'muniiut, mikI 
iufrrtm\Hnui'mt/^ to ilw uuminfr ofUtyanUotm uo are 
iUts UwrtiiMts of mw iarmu. 



UA)\irH COFFKIMIOIJHK. 

Dun of tlM^ numt iin|>or(ttnt ol>j<'cU of iiiu-r- 
\fmmti l^ff^^f^h f^f^ intU^tiii of tUi^ «lol><% i« 
tAoytVn tufttttt'-UouiUi, ivliicli iierivi^ii iu iiuhm* 
frotfi iUtt flr^t fM^rMOfi who kfpi it, little «u|>|>oHiiig 
(Imt it would ino^rtMivtly tu:i{ulrts a iuMtnty uh 
iirt*ui ill tlM^ ttfitmlM of tim c/iiiirm«rcial world uh 
iUui of ituy Nov&rifigri in tlu; history of imtionti, 

I'IiIn i^NtablijdniM'nt \H*ciiUit% mtrny ytitiru a^o, t\nt 
ri*uitri ot tt \fry cM/iMJdi^'rabli; luxly of Kngliiih 
iiurrchttfitif mtd other rneti of hunlnann, |>articularly 
hrokcru and underwriter*, who anneinhlad for the 
KenerouK |»ur|io»e of dividing among tliernM-lveN 
the li>Mieii iiui(taifu;d by «hitM ca^Hured, dium^^d 
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burnt, or loat, or subjected to any injury in the 
course of their voyageii. 

That coffiye-liouae Ima also, in proccHH of 
time, become a central mart of political infonna- 
lion, because tlie miniatera, knowing ita im)>or- 
tance, aelect and appropriate tliia ))lace aa the me- 
dium [of conveying the tirat intelligt^nce of every 
national concern, and thua the tidings, whether 
good or bad, flow tVom thia original aource to the 
public in general. Indeed, it hna now enjoyml 
tJiia pre-eminence so long, that when any rumour 
is in circulation, it obtains currency iVom the as- 
sertion, — " Wo have it from Lloyd's/* 

In short, this place is now an empire of itself, 
which, in respect of commercial sway, variety, 
and powers, and almost incalculable resources, 
gives laws to the trading ])art of tlio universe. 
And if its authority be combined with that of the 
^tat mart of business, the Hoyal Kxchanget 
situated a little below, there is not a place in the 
world which can vie with this assemblage of Britisli 
merchants. 
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THE USE OF TEA. 

BiTBRo, an eminent Italian writer, is the first 
European author who mentions the existence and 
use of tea. " The Chinese/' says he, " have an 
herbt out of which they press a delicate juice, 
which serves them for drink instead of wine ; it 
also preserves their health, and frees them from 
all those evils which the immoderate use of wine 
produces/' 

In the year 1606, the Dutch introduced it into 
Europe, who exchanged it with the Chinese for 
dried sage, at the rate of four pounds of tea for 
one of sage. When it could not be procured in 
exchange, it was purchased at 8d. or lOd. per 
pound, and sold at Paris for SO, and sometimes 
100 livrcs. An act of Parliament passed in 1660 
imposed a duty of eight pence on each gallon of 
the liquor made from tea or coffee, and certain 
officers attended twice a day to take an account 
of the quantity made. 

The first order of the East India Company to 
their agents for the importation o{ tea was in the 
year 1667, when they were required "to send 
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home by these ships an hundred pounds weight of 
the best tea that you can get." 

The use and value of tea in England appears 
from a bill of Thomas Garway, in the Exchange 
Alley, London, in which, afler enumerating the 
qualities and beneficial effects of tea, he concludes 
with these words : — " And to the end that all 
persons of eminence and quality, gentlemen and 
others, who have occasion for tea in leaf, may be 
supplied — These are to give notice, that the said 
Thomas Garway hath tea to sell, from sixteen 
to fifty shillings in the pound." But notwith- 
standing the high price, its consumption has con- 
tinued to increase so rapidly, that it is now an 
article of the first importance in commerce, and 
an abundant source of revenue. 



CANDLESTICKS. 

In the days of ancient simplicity, a piece of 
wood with a small point stuck between the staves 
or the turfs, of which the*houses were then built, 
with a split in the other ^nd, into which the can- 
dle was placed, or a round piece of wood with a 
hole in the top, into which the candle was put, 
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and placed either upon a table or stool, were the 
first methods of supplying artificial light* And 
though the increase of riches and luxury have 
afforded iron, brass, silver or gold, instead of 
wood, together with all the elegance and ornament 
that art could produce, yet still that article of 
Airniturc retains the name of Candlestick, Stick 
being the term for a small piece of wood. 



THE MODERN TELEGRAPH. 

William Amontons, a native of Normandy, 

when attending the Latin school at Paris, aflcr a 

severe illness, contracted an inveterate dcafhess, 

which deprived him of almost all intercourse 

with his fellow creatures. Submitting to his 

misfortune with resignation, in order to employ 

his mind, he applied to the study of geometry, 

and studied with the greatest assiduity the nature 

of barometers and thermometers, and in 1G87, 

presented the Royal Academy of Sciences with a 

new hygroscope, which was highly esteemed by 

all who understood the principles of its construe- 
tion. 

The next discovery of Amontons was a method 
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of conveying intelligence with a rapidity before 
unknown. Thif method was as follows: ho 
placed persons in different stations, corresponding 
to certain distances, or certain elevations, that so, 
by the aid of a telescope, a man in one station 
might convey intelligence to another in a similar 
direction, who might convey the same to another 
properly stationed, and so on in succession until 
it reached the desired place or places. Such was 
the origin of the telegraph. 



THE GAME OF CHESS. 

In the beginning of the fidh century, tliero was 
in India a powerful prince, whoso dominions were 
situated where the river Ganges discharges itself 
into the sea. He assumed the proud title of the 
King of the Indies^ and instead of proving the 
father of his people, proved a cruel, unjust, and 
oppressive tyrant. His priests and nobles remon- 
strated, in order to reform, but tlieir only reword 
was to have their heads severed from their bo- 
dies. 

Alarmed by this severity, the remaining priests 
and nobles were silent, and the king abandoned 



tQ hi« own parvarH^ dinpoiiitioo, w^nt m^ tVom 
Qna Hc^n^ of oppr^sHlon to Anothafi until hifi ty* 
mnny bao^m^ intolambl^ to hi« own Nubjaotfi ) 
mid his tributary prino^Hi parp^iving that ha had 
lost his strength by tha Iorh of tha afti)otion of 
hifi paopla, ware praparing to throw off' tha yoke. 
Than a Urahmlni touohad with tha minfbrtunaii of 
his aountryi undartook to opan tha ayaii of tha 
prinaa to tha ibtal ai&atH of hin eonduat. 

With thii laudabla daHign* ha invantad th^gam^ 
of vh^im, whara tha klngt though tha nwnt aon- 
sidarabla of all tha phc^tt ia both impotant to 
attack an wall as to dafand himnalf againut hia 
anamiaa without tha aasiHtanca of hia noldiara and 
aubjaata. Tha naw gama noon baeama ibmoua i 
and tha king waa alao da^iroua to laarn how to 
conduct tha agraaabia and inatruativa amunamant, 
Tha invantor waa aalactad tbr tha purpoaa of 
baing tha Uoyal InHtructori who, undar tha pra« 
tas(t of ahowing him tha principlaa of tha gamai 
and tha art ra(|uirad to amploy tha othar piaaaa 
fbx tha king'a dalbnca, gradually aonvinaad him 
of tha im|>ortant truthni to which ha would not 
ibrmarly liatan. Naturally andowad with a good 
undarHtanding and virtuoua didpoaition. but aor^ 
ruptad by tha flattery and parnicioua counsala of 
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his unwise courtieri, hit sagacity enabled him to 
make the application to himself, changed his con- 
duct, and terminated the misfortunes of his 
people. 

The prince was not ungrateful to the Hrahmin, 
and left it to his own discretion to chose what re- 
ward should be conferred upon him for such an 
important service. The Brahmin rcciucstcd that 
the number of grains of corn witich the number 
of the Mtfuarei of the che»»'board should produce 
might be given him; one for the first, two for 
the second, four for the third, and so on, doubling 
always, to the sixty-fourth. 

The king, astonished with the seeming modcfsty 
and reasonableness of the demand, immediately 
granted it without examination; but when his 
treasurers hail made the calculation, they found 
that the king had engaged himself in a grant, for 
the performance of which neither all his treasures 
nor his dominions were sufficient. Then the 
Brahmin embraced that opportunity to convince 
the king of the importance of l)eing cautious and 
upon his guard against those about his person, 
lest any of his ministers should abtiKc his gene- 
rosity or his best intentions. 

The game of chesM wan not long confmed to 
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India. It paMod into Por«ia, and from hence to 
tlif! adjacent countrioM, tinder t)ie Ml convictiont 
that other kingi and courtiers required similar 
lessons. Hence it acquired the ajipellation of 
tha ffnme of the king* 



A OUfNKA. 

DtmtKO the reign of Charles It., when 8ir 
llobert Holmes, of the Isle of Wight, brought 
gohl dust from the Coast of Guinea, that piece 
of mcmey, so ttighly favoured and so long in 
circulation, first received its name in this country./* 



NAVIOATrON. 

A Lonn period of time was necessary to bring 
either navigation or t)te art of ship-building to 
any degree of perfection. The first ellbrts were 
similar to every other infant art, rude and imper- 
A?ct. Observation taught the early inhabitants 
of the earth thiit light stibstances floated upon 
the surface of the water ; ex]ierionce, that sure 
but slow guide, instructed them that any thing 
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would swim that displaced a body of the fluid 
equal to its own weight. 

It is probable that the inhabitants of countries 
adjacent to the sea, at first only ventured close 
along the shore upon a few planks fastened toge- 
ther, and pushed themselves along with a stick 
or pole. Repeated attempts would suggest dif- 
ferent improvements, until by degrees men became 
capable of building floating houses, and sailing 
in them to the remotest regions of the globe. 

The advancement of science in general still 
continues to improve and perfect the invention 
of constructing vessels, and guiding them through 
the pathless ocean. That small instrument the 
mariners* compass, said to be the invention of 
Flavio, a Neapolitan, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, has been of the great- 
est advantage in enabling persons at sea to ascer- 
tain the course they are pursuing. 

It principally consists of a needle of iron, im- 
pregnated with the magnetic powers of the load- 
stone, which inclines it always to point nearly to 
the north ; thus, by being exactly acquainted with 
one of the cardinal points, it is easy to find out 
the others. 

It is supposed that Neptune, called by the Pa- 

c 2 
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Ntone cover, and carried it to a coniiflcrabki 
hoiglit. Observing this unexpected operation, he 
formed an iron pipe, tempered the powder, and 
thus constructed the deadly engine. He taught 
the Venetians the use of it, when they warred 
against the Genoese, in the year 1 380. For the 
invention he received this benefit, that his name 
was never known, least, for this abominable dis- 
covery, he might have been execrated and evil 
s{X)ken of while the world standeth.'' 



AMBASHADORH. 



The interests of commerce have frequently 
rendered it necessary to maintain ambassadors or 
agents in foreign countries, where the purpotes 
either of war or alliance would not have required 
such a measure. The commerce of the Turkey 
company first occasioned the establishment of an 
ordinary ambassador at Constantinople. J'he first 
English embassies to Russia arose altogether from 
commercial interests. The constant interference 
which those interests necessarily occasioned be- 
tween the different states of Europe introduced the 
custom of keeping, in all neighbouring countries, 
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ambassadors or ministers constantly resident, oven 
in the time of peace. This custom, unknown to 
ancient times, is not older than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that is, than the time when 
commerce first began to extend itself to the 
greater part of the nations of Europe, and when 
they began to attend to its interests. 



THE POSTAGE OF LETTERS. 



Tub postage of letters, so essential to the pur- 
poses of commercial intercourse, was first esta- 
blished in the reign of Richard III. The plan 
was originally formed in the reign of his brother 
Edward, when stages were placed at the distance 
of twenty miles from each other, in order to pro- 
cure Edward the earliest intelligence of tlie 
events which passed during his favourite wars 
with the Scots. Richard, however, who com- 
manded in these wars, chiefly by his penetration 
and sagacity, gave effect to the plan, and in his 
reign established posts over the principal parts of 
his dominions. 

Between the years 17«10 and 1740, the post 
was only transmitted three times a week to 
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Edinburgh, and one day it brought only a singk* 
letter. 



BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

The circumstance wiiich gave rise to the in- 
troduction of bills of exchange in the mercantile 
world was the banishment of the Jews from 
France, during the reign of Philip Augtistus and 
Philip the Long, who took refuge in Lombardy. 
On their leaving the kingdom, they had commit- 
ted to the care of some persons in whom they 
could place confidence such of their property as 
they could not carry along with them. Having 
settled in a new country, they furnished various 
foreign merchants and travellers, whom they had 
commissioned to fetch away their fortunes, with 
secret letters, which were accepted in Franco by 
those who had the care of their effects. Thus 
the merit of the invention of exchanges belongs 
exclusively to the Jews. They discovered the 
means of substituting impalpable riches for pal- 
pable ones, the former being transmissible to all 
parts, without leaving behind them any traces in- 
dicative of the course they had taken, or the 
places where they had settled. 
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CARDS. 

About the year 1 390, cards were invented to 
divert Charles IV. then king of France, who hud 
acquired a melancholy disposition. That they 
were not in use before, appears highly probable : 
Ist. because no cards are to be seen in any paint- 
ings, sculpture, tapestry, &c. more ancient than 
the preceding period, but are represented in many 
works of ingenuity since that age. 2d]y, No pro- 
hibitions relative to cards, by the king's edicts, 
are mentioned, although some few years before, 
a most severe one was published, forbidding by 
name all manner of sports and pastimes, in order 
that the subjects might exercise themselves in 
shooting with bows and arrows, and be in a con- 
dition to oppose the English. Now it is not to 
be presumed, that so luring a game as cards 
would have been omitted in the enumeration, had 
they been in use. Srdly, In all the ecclesiastical 
canons prior to the said time, there occurs no 
mention of cards ; although, twenty years after 
that date, card-playing was interdicted the clergy, 
by a GalHcan Synod. About the same time is 
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f(rtttH\ in thfj account-hfxrk of the krn^fl e/yff«T«7, 
f fie foll<mf n^ ahntf^a : " Paid f<nT n pjkxk of fMnnted 
leavefl hmtghi tin the km^'fl «imi»€Tm?Tit, Unefi 
livrefl." Printrng «tk1 ^mpin^ being not then 
<1i)>ic<Tvere<1y the tntAn were pMnted, whkh made 
them dear, f fence, in the nhmfi ^nodicftl e*- 
wmn, they are called pn^ilUe picUfff ^minted Ittlle 
leaven. 4thly, Alioift thirty yenrn after thw, 
carno a ffevere edict n^,Hmni cardn in France ; and 
amjther by Kmnianiiel, duke erf 8av<iy, only per- 
mittinf^ the ladies this pastime, pro ^pmttiif for 
pins and needles* 

Of their denif^m* — The inrentur propose^l by 
ih^ %fires of the fmir suits, or colours, as the 
French call ih^.tt\f to represent the ftnir states or 
clashes of men \t\ the kingdcrm* By the CtxnntB 
(hearts; are meant the Umn de (Jhcputt choirmen 
or ecclesiastics ; and therefore the Spaniards who 
certainly received the use of cards from the 
French, have copnH or chalices instead of hearts* 
The nobility, or prime military part of the king- 
dom, are represented by the emls or pdnts of 
lances, or pikes, and otir ignorance of the mean- 
ing or resemblance of the Hgtire induced us to 
cnll them spades. The Hpaniards have e/tpntki 
(swords) m lieu of pikes, which is of similar im- 
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port. By diamonds are designed the order of 
citiiens, merchants, and tradesmen, carreaux 
(square stone tiles or the like.) The Spaniards 
have a coin dineroSf which answers to it ; and the 
Dutch call the French word carreaux^ stieneen^ 
stones and diamonds, from the form. Treste, the 
trefoil leaf, or clover grass (corruptly called 
clubs) alludes to husbandmen and peasants. How 
thiB suit came to be called clubs is not explained, 
unless, borrowing the game from the Spaniards, 
who have bastos (staves or clubs) instead of the 
trefoil, we gave the Spanish signification to the 
French figure. 

The " history of the four kings," which the 
French in drollery sometimes call " the cards," 
is that of Davidf Alexander^ Caesar, and Charles, 
names which were, and still arc on the French 
cards. These respective names represent the 
four celebrated monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and Franks under Charlemagne. 

By the queens are intended Argine, Esther, 
Judith and Pallas, (names retained in the French 
cards) typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and 
wisdom, the qualifications residing in each person. 
" Argine" is an anagram for " Regina," queen 
by descent. 
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l)y the knavefl were deti^ned the flervants t 
knightA (for knave originally meant only flervfttil 
and in an old translation of the Bible, Bt Paul 
called the knave of Christ,) but French pag< 
and valets, now indiscriminately used by variot 
orders of persons, were formerly only allowed i 
persons of quality, esquires (escuiers) shield ( 
armour bearers. Others suppose that the knigh 
themselves were designed by those cards, becaui 
Hoffier and Lahire^ two names on the Frem 
cards, were famous knights at the time care 
were supposed to be invented^ 



THR COnONRK'S INQUEHT TlifAL IN 

ENOLANn. 

A WOMAN in London, after she had interrc 
six husbands^ found one sufficiently courageoi 
to make her a wife for the seventh time* Fw m 
veral mcmths their hap|iiness seemed mwiiir 
which circumstance militated against the condt 
of the former husbands, whom she represent 
as disgusting, either liy their sottishness or tfa 
infidelity^ In order to ascertain the real char 
ter of his partner, the man began to absent hi 
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•elf from home, to return at unseasonable hours 
and to pretend intoxication. At first reproaches, 
and next threats, were the result of such conduct. 
He however persisted, and seemed more and 
more addicted to his bottle. 

One evening, when she supposed him dead 
drunk, she unscwcd a leaden weight out of the 
sleeve of her gown, and having melted it, she ap- 
proached to her husband, who still feigned to bo 
in a deep sleep, in order to pour it into his ear, 
by means of a pipe. Now convinced of her 
wickedness, he started up, and seizing her, called 
for assistance to secure her until next morning, 
when she was taken before a magistrate, who 
committed her to prison. The bodies of her six 
former husbands were dug up, and marks of vio- 
lence were discoverable upon each of them, in as 
far as it was possible to ascertain at the distance 
of time. Thus the proof of her guilt appeared 
so strong upon her trial, along with the crime in 
which she was actually detected, that she was 
condemned and executed. To this circumstance 
England is said to be indebted for that useful 
regulation, by which no corpse of any person 
dying suddenly, or found dead by violence, can be 
interred without a legal inspection. 

D 
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DRINKING HKALTHS. 

It wui a cuRtoni among tlio Grooki, and from 
them i\\Q UomanH a<lopto<l it, to make libaticma 
by pouring out wine, ami drinking it in honour 
of their godn. Sometimes thin ceremony waH in- 
troduced at their mealH, but it was usually practised 
in the interval between the courHCH. It \h more 
difficult to ascertain the precise date of drinking 
tlio healths of heroes, beneAictors, iViends and' 
acquaintance ; but we And it among the (3 reeks 
so early as Theseus, in those remote ag(*s, which 
are (b'stinguished in history by the splendid ap- 
pellation of the heroic ages, many centuries be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian era. 
Nor were strangers of eminent rank neglected, 
Kvery time they venerated the gods, or wished 
the health and ])rosperity of their (Vieiids, it was 
in pure wine, anfl it was essentially necessary that 
it should be without mixture. The llomnn gal- 
lants were accustomed to drink as many glasses to 
their nu'stresscs as there were letters in their 
name. Hence Martial says 

Let Mix full cup* to Nn'ves'a health go round, 
And fttlr Tnitbm*t be with acvmi crownM. 
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WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 

The most ancient method of writing was upon 
the leaves of the palm tree. The next improve- 
ment was to write upon the inner bark of trees. 
Hence the Latins called a book liber, which sig- 
nifies the inner bark of a tree. This mode still 
continues in practice in the East. In India, the 
Palmyra leaf is used, upon which the inliabitants 
write with an iron style, or pen, and are so dex- 
terous as to write fluently what is delivered deli- 
berately. The Ceylonese generally use the leaf 
of the Talipot tree. The ancient Persians and 
lonians wrote upon skins, and upon these it ia 
supposed that Moses wrote the Law, 

History informs us that the skins of fishes 
were likewise employed for the same purpose. 
From the Book of Job, as well as from the evi- 
dence of ancient historians, it appears that in 
process of time, leaden tablets were used. 

This naturally suggested the possibility of 
writing upon wooden tablets, which could be more 
readily procured. Accordingly the original mode 
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of writing among tlio Britons was by cutting the 
li!ttcrs with a knifa upon Biichn, 

Of the several kinds of PArna used at different 
periods^ and manufactured from different mate- 
rials, the Egyptian is unquestionably the most 
ancient. The exact date, however, of its dis- 
covery is unknown, and oven the place where it 
was first manufactured is matter of dispute. 
Though of a quite different nature, fVom the 
ancient papyrtis, yet it is from hence that what 
we now employ has obtained the appellation of 
paper* 

Thtii which is fabricated of Itnrn ragu is now 
used throughout Europe, and almost every part 
of the world where Kuropcnns have penetrated. 
Ihit we are left ignorant of the inventor and of 
the date of this impfn'tant discovery. 

To the ir(m-style succeeded reeds or canes, and 
quills of geese, swans, peacocks, pelicans, and 
other birds, which have been long used in the 
western parts of the world, but the different dates 
of thoir introduction, and different improvements 
arc unrecorded. 
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PANTOMIME. 

The inventors of this art were two hitherto 
obscure Romans, named Pyladcs and Bathylla, 
who, as we arc told by Zozimus, were rivals in its 
profession, in the reign of Augustus Caesar. 
Pantomime was a name given to the performer, 
not to the piece, and the admiration bestowed on 
this rank and species of comedy was at one time 
carried beyond that given to any other perform- 
ance. Cassidorus, indeed, has thus designated such 
performers. ** Men, whose eloquent hands had a 
tongue as it were, on the tip of each finger — men 
who spoke while they were silent, and knew how 
to make an entire recital without opening their 
mouth — men, in short, whom Polyhymnia had 
formed in order to show there was no necessity 
for articulating in order to convey our thoughts." 



BANKING. 

During the twelfUi and thirteenth centuries, the 
commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the 
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possession of the Lombards. Companies or so- 
cieties of them settled in every kingdom. As 
they engrossed the trade where they settled, they 
soon became masters of the cash. Money, of 
course, was in their hands, not only the sign of 
the value of their commodities, but became itself 
the object of commerce. They dealt largely as 
bankers, and unsatisfied by the premium appointed 
by law, they exacted a sum proportionate to the 
danger to which they were exposed of losing 
their money. 

About that period they were settled in London, 
and carried on an extensive commerce as bankers 
in a street which still bears their name, and where 
several bankers still carry on business. The three 
gilt balls which now adorn the shops of pawn- 
brokers were the arms of the Lombards, and 
were generally attached to their respective houses 
in England. These three balls were originally 
three purses. When Antwerp was in the zenith 
of its commercial splendour, the inhabitants 
erected their Bourse, or Exchange, the noblest in 
Europe at that time, for the convocation and con- 
venience of the merchants of all nations, and as 
this was erected in a square, whicli belonged to 
the noble family of La Bourse, whose coat of 
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arms was three purses, they adopted the same as 
their motto. Hence it became that of all extensive 
merchants or bankers. 

The above corrects the error that the reason 
of the three balls, generally used as the signs of 
pawnbrokers, means that there are two chances 
to one if ever the goods pawned be recovered. 



THE WELSH LEEK AS A BADGE OF 

HONOUR. 

Upon the first of March, or St. David's Day, 
King Cadwallo met a Saxon army in the field. In 
order to distinguish his men from their enemies, 
he, from an adjoining field of Leeks, placed one 
in each of their hats ; and having gained a signal 
and decisive victory over the Saxons, the Leek 
became the future badge of honour among the 
Welsh. 



CHIMNEYS. 



The oldest certain account of chimneys is in 
the year 1347, which appears, from an inscrip- 
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tioti Mt V(<nic('. Whttn Uio Lord of Pndun camti to 
Komo ill tha yc^Ar MOH, itnd flndinf^ nonc' in ttm 
inn whtirti lin lodged, ticcnnNtt rtt thnt thnd i\w Hrn 
w(tM kitutl(i(l in n hold in tin* cmitra of clia floor, 
\w rntiNml two rtiimni^yNp liko tlioMo um«d nt Pii- 
dun, to hci (^onNtrnctod, nnd nrdird by mitioni und 
cnrpftntt*rM, whom ho hmt lirou^ht tthnt^ with hitnt 
Ovtir tliciMd cliimnit'N, thci flrNt i^vrr m^ttn ut iiomoi 
ho nfllxml hiM nrnriM, H. h» Wtiilo diitnnryN con- 
finucid to \w built in n Nimplti nnd tnrgo manner, 
th(iy wdfo wttPiily rltianod. nnd wi^ro |(iin(^rnlly dono 
by n N(irvftnt, witli it wiNp of Ntrnw, or it littlo 
brunh, fUttUindd to tho rxtriMnity of m polo. Tho 
flrNt chimtuiy-NWctrpttrMindm'mnny came (Vom HA- 
voy, IMcdmont, and tho nc^i^hbouring torritoriciN. 
Tho flrNt OctrmanN who rondoN(*rnd(»<l to Nwc^np 
diimnicN, wttrn mint^rN. Ami tho groat«r part of 
chimney NwccpcrN in PariN were for a hmg period 
MavoyardN. 



INHUUANCK. 

Thin beneflcial cNtablJNbmentp by which Ionncn, 
that would entirely ruin a merchant, beinf^ divided 
nmonff n company, ore rendered Nup|)ortAbltf, and 
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almost imperceptible, by whom undertakings, too 
great for one person, arc easily accomplished, 
and by whom commodities, brought from a dis- 
tance, are rendered chea|)er, appears to have been 
unknown to the ancient Roman's. Insurance was 
long detested by christians, who, at that period of 
society, deemed it sinAil to take interest ; and the 
use of it, as well as of bills of exchange, was 
first made common by the Guelphs and Ohilie- 
lines. 

Upon tlie twenty-eighth of January, 1523, Hvo 
persons were appointed at Florence to draw up 
articles, which are still employed upon the Ex- 
change at Leghorn. Tlieso important regulations, 
together with the prescribed form of policies, 
which may be considered, as the oldest have been 
inserted by Magens in liis Treatise upon Insu- 
rance, Average, and Botany, published at Ham- 
burg in 1753. The Chamber of Insurance was 
instituted at Amsterdam in 1598. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce, informs 
us that Insurances were first introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1601. Insurers had, before that 
time, conducted themselves in such a manner that 
tlio utmost confidence was reposed in them, and 
few disputes occurred. 
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A most uteAil imitation of inturanct; in trad 
is that of the Inntitution of Iniuranco-offlcot i 
indemnify lotnea sustained by fire. In die begtr 
ntng of the 1 7th century, a pro|K>sal was made I 
Count Anthony Ounther Von Oldenburgi by a 
ingenious person, tliat ** as many fires happenei 
by which a great numl)er of {leoplc lost their prt 
pertyi the Count might propose to them, tliat 
they would place a value upon their houses an 
Airniture, and fi>r every hundred dollars pay on 
to him, yearly, he would engage to indemnif 
tliem against all losses sustained by fire." Th 
author was confident, that though the losai! 
might at first fall heavy, yet, in process of tinn 
a sufHcicnt sum would be obtainctl. The Conn 
allowed the plan to be, upon the whole, reason 
able ; but lest it should have the appearance of 
tax, or in any respect an imposition, he decline 
putdng the plan in practice. Hut though he re 
jected the plan, he liberally rewarded the invento 
and proposer. 
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EATING GOOSE UPON MICHAELMAS 

DAY. 

Queen Eliiabcth, upon her way to Tilbury 
Fort, on the 29th September, 1588, dined at tlio 
ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreville, near that 
place ; and as British Bess had much rather dine 
upon a high seasoned and substantial dish, than a 
simple fricassee, or ragout, the knight thought 
proper to provide a brace of fine geese to suit the 
palate of his royal guest. Af\er the queen had 
dined very heartily, she asked for half a bumper 
of Burgundy, and drank " Destruction to the 
Spanish Armada." She had but that moment re- 
turned tlie glass to the knight, who had done the 
honours of the table, when the news came that 
tlie Spanish fleet had been destroyed by a storm. 
She immediately took another bumper, in order 
to digest tlie geese and good news, and was so 
much pleased with tlie event, that every year 
aflcr, upon that day, she had the above excellent 
dish at her table. The court made it a custom, 
and the people the fashion ever since. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

** I LOOK upon Pamphlets/* says a writer of 
the 1 7tli century, ** as the eldest offspring of pa- 
per, and entitled to claim tlie rights of primogeni- 
torship even of bound volumes, however they 
may be shorter lived, and the younger brother 
has so much outgrown the elder. Being of a 
more facile, more decent, and simple form, suita- 
ble to the character of the more artless ages, they 
seem to have been preferred by our modest an- 
cestors for the communication of their sentiments, 
before book-writing became a trade, and lucre 
and vanity let in deluges of digressory learning 
to swell up unwieldy folios. Thus I find, not a 
little to the honour of our subject, no less a per- 
son than the renowned Alfred collecting his sage 
precepts and divine sentences, with his own royal 
hand, into quaternions of leaves stitched together, 
which he would enlarge with additional quatemi* 
ons, as occasion offered ; yet seemed he to keep 
his collection so much within the limits of a pam- 
phlet size, however bound together at last, that 
he called it by tlie name of his Hand-book. 
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because he made it his constant companion, and 
had it at hand wherever he went. 

" It was, however, the grand controversy be- 
tween the church of Rome and the first opposers 
thereof, which seems to have laid the foundation 
of this kind of writing, and to have given great 
credit to it at the same time, as well by the many 
eminent authors it produced in church and state, 
as the successful detection and defeat thereby be- 
falling those religious impostures which had so 
universally enslaved the minds of men. Nay, this 
important reformation has been much ascribed to 
one little pamphlet only, which a certain lawyer 
of Gray's Inn, (obliged to fly into Germany for 
having acted in a play which incensed Cardinal 
Wolsey) composed there, and conveyed, by means 
of Lady Ann Bolyn to the perusal of Henry VIII. 
at the beginning of this rupture; the copies 
whereofwere strewed about at the king's procession 
to Westminster; the first example, as some think, 
of that kind of appeal to the public. How the 
Cardinal was nettled thereat; how he endea- 
voured to stifle and secret tlie same ; how it pro- 
voked the pen of the bigoted Lord Chancellor 
(Sir Thomas More,) and yet how it captivated the 
said king's affection and esteem, may not only be 

E 
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preiutned from the purport^ but gAtliered from 
the ticcmtnin which our eccleiiANticnl h\nU)r\en 
have givon thereof. It would be emlleM to »pe' 
ctfy how much thiff provinco wm himceforwArd 
cultiviited by preUienf Mtatenment itnd AUthoTM of 
the BfNt rankt not excepting majeNty itMelf, in the 
»eireral exampleff which might be produced nf the 
dftid Henry VIII, King Jttmen, and Charlei/' 

England, from the »pirit of liberty which pre- 
vaild in it, haiif of all coimtrieN, been the motit 
fruitful in pamphlet* ; and the period of it« his* 
tory when they moMt abounded, i« that when the 
greatefft attemptff were made to cruih that Npirit. 
" Vrmn the grand collection of pamphletN/' naya 
the name writer, " which wan made by 'I'omlin- 
fion, the bookneller, from the latter eml of the 
year 1040 to the beginning of 1060, it appeara 
there were piiblidhed in that iipace, nearly thirty 
thouffand Neveral tractN : and that theiie were not 
the complete itiMue of that period there iff g^od 
preffiimption, and, I believe, proofff in being. 
Notwitliiitanding it in enriched with near a hun- 
dred maniiffcriptff, which nobody then (being 
written on the side of the royal ifftff) would venture 
to put into print ; the whole, however, iff pro- 
yreffffionaUy and uniformly bound in upward* of 
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two thouiand volumei, of all liiet. The cata- 
logue, which waa taken by Marmaduke Foster, 
the auctioneer, conaiata of twelve volumea in fo- 
lio; wherein every piece has such a punctual re- 
gister and reference, that the smallest, even of a 
single leaf, may be readily repaired to thereby. 
They were collected no doubt, with great assidu- 
ity and expence, and not preserved, in those trou- 
blesome times, without great danger and diffi- 
culty ; the books being often shifled fVom place 
to place, out of the army*s reach. So scarce were 
many of the pamphlets, even at their publication, 
that Charles L is reported to have givon ten 
pounds for only reading one over (which he could 
no where else procure) at the owner's house in 
St Paul's Churchyard." 

The writer proceeds to remark on tlic great 
price given for pamphlets which were become 
scarce. " There never was a greater esteem, or 
better market ; never so many eager searches af- 
ter, or extravagant purchasers of, scarce pam- 
phlets, than in tlie present timoH, which have been 
made evident either from the sales of them in ge- 
neral $ as that of Tom Britton, the celebrated 
amall-coal man of Clerkenwell, who, besides hiR 
chemical and musical collections, had one of choice 
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pamphlcin, which he sold to tho late Lord »Sotfi- 
isfHt for u|>war(U of /iOOl : and more cMpecially 
Mr. Anthony CoIlinN, the last year, whose library 
consiattng principally of pamphlotii, and thoae 
mostly controvorNinl, and mostly modern, is ro- 
ported to have sold both parts of it for 1 800 ; or 
whether we dcscf nd into particulars, and consider 
the exorbitant value set upon some single pieces, 
as the topographical pamphlets of John Norden, 
the surveyor, which, before they wore re-printed, 
oHen sold for forty shillings a piece ; the Exami- 
nation of Hir John Oldcastlc, which I have known 
sold for three guineas, though gleaned from Pox*s 
Book of Martyrs ; the Expedition of tlie Duke 
of Somerset into Kcotlund also has been sold for 
four guineas, though totally inserted in llollin- 
shed." 



SPEAKING TRUMPETS. 

iNSTat'MKNTs, by which tho voice could be sii 
strengthened as to be heard at a much greater 
distance, were known in the earliest ages ; for of 
all musical instruments, wind instruments were* 
the first invented, and their use in war, to givr 
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die signal of battle, wc find mentioned in the 
book of Job. The ancient Chinese had a kind 
of speaking trumpets, by which words could not 
only be heard, but also understood at the great- 
est distance. A very ancient MS. of Aristotle, 
preserved in the Vatican, mentions that Alexan- 
d» had a prodigious large horn, with which he 
could assemble his army, at the distance of a hun- 
dred stadia, or eight Italian miles. 

Sir Thomas Morland, an Englishman, is the 
person to whom tlie honour belongs of bringing 
the speaking trumpet to its present perfection and 
real use. When his invention was published in 
France, Salar, an Augustine monk, pretended 
that seven or eight years before, he made one for 
strengthening the voice of a weak bass singer ; 
but he never conceived the idea of speaking with 
them at a distance. The latest who investigated 
the theory of the speaking trumpet, was Lambert, 
according to whose ideas the figure of a shalmed 
cone, if not the best^ is at least as good as any 
other that might be employed. 
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THE DIVING BELL. 

The first Divers learned their art by early and 
adventurous experience in trying to continue un- 
der water as long as possible without breathing ; 
and some of them carried it to great perfection. 
The savage and uncultivated nations excel in this 
art because of their superior strength and more 
laborious habits of life. In remote ages these 
divers were kept for the purpose of assisting in 
raising anchors, and goods thrown overboard in 
times of danger ; and by tlie laws of the Rhodi- 
ans they] were allowed a share of the wreck 
proportioned to the depth of the search. 

In war they were employed to destroy the 
works and ships of the enemy. When Alexander 
was besieging Tyre, divers swam off from the 
city, and with long hooks tore to pieces tlie rope 
witli which he endeavoured to block up the har- 
bour. The Divers in Astrakan employed in the 
fishing, can remain only seven minutes under wa- 
ter ; those who collect pearl-shells in the East In- 
dies a quarter of an hour. 
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The diving-bell has been invented to enable 
one to remain longer under water. The invention 
of this bell is generally assigned to the sixteenth 
century. The oldest information that we have 
concerning the use of the diving-bell in Europe, 
is that of John Taifnier, who resided at the court 
of Charles V. whom he attended on his voyage 
into Africa. In the presence of the Emperor and 
several thousand spectators, two Grecks.let them- 
selves down under water, in a large invented met- 
tle, with a burning light, and rose again without 
being wet. In the latter part of the last century, 
the diving-bell was employed in great underta- 
kings. When the English destroyed the Spanish 
Armada, part of the ships went to the bottom 
near the isle of Mull, upon the western coast of 
Scotland, and some of these, according to the re- 
ports of the Spanish prisoners, contained great 
riches. This information excited a great desire 
to obtain these treasures, and several attemps 
were made with little success. 

Some years after, William Phipps, the son of a 
blacksmith, born in America, formed a scheme 
for searching and unloading a rich Spanish ship, 
sunk upon the coast of Hispaniola : he presented 
his plan to Charles the Second, who gave him a 
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tthipand every necemiary. He, however, fiiUed $ but 
hitf firm convicticm of the piMNibility wm greatly 
increaited. He endeavoured to procure a whip 
from Jameif tlie Hecond, but wau un«ucce»»fuL — 
He next applied to private IndividuaU, and the 
Duke of Albemarle advanced the «um neceaaary 
for a neiv voyage, and waa nucceMiffuL After hia 
patience ivaa almoNt exliauated, \m returned to 
Ivngland with the value of SOO,OOOL Honm per- 
•ona endeavoured to persuade tlie King to aei»» 
the money, upon tlie pretence that Fhippa bad 
not, when empbyed by hia majenty, done hia ut* 
mo»t« The King, with proper greatne«i» of mind, 
replied, that ** he ktutw FhipfM to be an lione«t 
man, and tliat lie and hut friemU should vhare tlie 
whole among tliem, tli/>ugh it Imd been lUmhia tlie 
«um/' Hi« Majesty even cotii^rred uinm him tlie 
lionour of Knightliood. I In wau afterwarda i ligh 
Sheriff of I>ond/>n, an^i died greatly retf|>ected* 

Kdmumi iialley, Mutretury U) the Royal Hoci' 
ety, fotmi*A an apparatus, by which he waa ena* 
bled to make tlie hoiUmi of tlie mn witliin the 
circumference of tlie bell, ao tliat tlie »and did not 
riae above hi« idioe ; and through tlie window in 
tlie glaa« «o much light waa admitted, tliat when 
tlie i(ea wa« calm, he ^tould m^c to rr^ad or write. ' 
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The late improvement of this bell was by Fire- 
wald, a Swede. An Englishman also invented a 
complete apparatus, of strong thick leatlier, which 
contained half an hogshead of air. It was so pre- 
pared tliat no air could escape through it : con- 
structed that it exactly fitted tlio arms and legs, 
and had glass placed in the forepart of it. When 
he put on this apparatus, he could not only walk 
on the ground at the bottom of tlio sea, but also 
enter the cabin of a sunk ship, and convey goods 
out of it at pleasure. The inventor carried on 
this business for more than forty years, and ac- 
quired by it considerable property. 



THE PHRASE " TO LEAVE NO STONE 

UNTURNED." 

When Xerxes was conquered by tlie Greeks, 
he retreated by the river Salaminc, and left Man- 
donious to finish tlic war. The general was also 
unfortunate, and retreated. A report was then 
circulated tliat he had buried a large sum of 
gold and silver in the tent. Polycrates had an 
earnest desire to possess this enormous wealtli, 
and tlierefore purchased the whole field in which 
the camp was placed, j 
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to nMk tho mtvl6<^ of Afmllo how he wm U% Hml 
the ti'PttKure. T\\(i> orwolo noHwertnl ^^timnpm 
movp /w/mfcw," Movtt wvwnv «i'on«. Tht^ mlvico 
WAM ft)llowml by PolyerAtt)M, who tnov^d ov^ry 
Mtono, nml ni \p\\^i\\ ibuml the trt?A«urei | 



THK AlHMiLLATtON "WttlU." 

WttfiN milk In turnmt mouCi it obtninM tht) immt? 
or ff^A^'^i or whiKKliih ) hmiao thin wmm a tt^rm of 
retmmoh htiMtowt^tt \tpoh tht* mmr or Nttirit Pr^K- 
byt(«rim)M to \\w pt^rM^titttlo^ rtil^o orC'hnrlt^K tht> 
»St»eohd, who, in HctMlnnd, wt^rc thp bput imtrioU 
io tho kingdom, oppoMcd th(« nrliitrnry tortiMUir«)ii 
of ttmt otoimrdt, tout who vi^oro\tNty omihtnio^d 
tht) ri^htM or Pm'limot^ht, niul ttti»|trivilrKt^iiortht* 
thti ptioplt*. Tht^y worti thti «tt*mll<<Mt IVlendu to 
tttti cooMtiiutioti ot*thc»ir couiury. With dc^qiooii- 
t^^rOf Atid indigimot diiiplototurc, th^y l^iih^td thti 
Attviti|itii mndt) to ovt^rtttro thttt vonNtitttiloOi And 
thtiy drt^ndttd n PopiMh MUcc^t^MMor, tht^ 0NMi»nct» of 
whoMt* t^mp^r th^y bt^h^UI, wrrt^ nud)itloti, cru- 
elty, M\{\ hUml 
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A tnio whig, th«n, is ono xcalously attached to 
the liberties of mankind, with the equitable laws 
and privilege!! of the British nation : who consi- 
ders our princes as invested with supreme autho- 
rity for the public welfare, as executors of the 
laws, the fatJiors of the people, and the protectors 
of nil good subjects in their lives and properties. 
Ho esteems the laws which circumscribe the power 
of the Kiuf^ equally sacred with those which deter- 
mine the meas\ires of the obedience in the subject. 



SPILLING THE SALT. 

SoMK have supposed that tlio popular supersti- 
tion of its being unlucky to over-turn the salt- 
dish originated fVom the circumstance of Leonar- 
do da Vinci having represented Judas as spilling 
the salt in his celebrated picture of the last 
supper. 

This superstition, however, was derived from 
Pagan Home, where the salt-dish was a holy 
platter in which the firstlings of the feast were of- 
fered to the gods, and which was usually orna- 
mented with the figure of some divinity. Hence 
to overturn the altars or images of the gods was 
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naturally cnteemcd ominouN. in proof of the ao 
curacy of ihtn account, the tefitimoniefi of Livy, 
Horace, and Statius might be produced. 



OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND. 

Nothing but conjecture can be formed respect- 
ing the exact period when wheat ^rnt began to be 
cultivated in England. Cfiefiar found corn grow- 
ing upcm the coaat, but of what quality we are 
not informed. But there can be little doubt 
that, with the earliest intercourse with other na- 
tions, and the civilization of the inhabitants, the 
cultivation of grain would commence, though 
the frequent wars among themselves, must have 
prevented its being carried to any great extent. 
Indeed there are many dreadful instances upon 
record of the neglect of agriculture, and the want 
of precaution in providing stores, A wet season 
produced a famine in the year one thousand 
two hundred and seventy, and in the reign of 
Henry the Third, wheat was so scarce that it sold 
for six pounds eight shilling^} the (\tmfief, which, 
when an allowance is made for tf»c diff^Tence of 
tlie value of money at that period, would be ec|ual 
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to twenty-five pounds the quarter, or one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds the load !!! What must 
have been the miserable situation of the citizens 
of London at that time may easily be conceived. 
When wheat was first cultivated in North Ame- 
rica, some of the petty kings would mortgage 
their whole kingdom for four or five hundred 
bushels of grain, to be paid the following liarvest. 



THE SCOTTISH PROVERB, 
" It h well said, but who will Bell the Cat ?" 

This proverb originated from the following cir- 
cumstance : The nobility of Scotland entered into 
a combination against one Spence, the peculiar 
favourite of King James the Third. In a con- 
sultation of the nobles, it was proposed to go in a 
body to Stirling, seize the hated Spence, hang 
him, then offer their services to the king as his 
natural counsellors, upon which Lord Gray 
shrewdly remarked. ''It is well said, but who 
will bell the cat ?" alluding to the Fable of the 
mice who proposed to put a bell about the cat's 
neck, tliat tliey might be apprised of her coming. 

llie Earl of Angus replied, that *' he would bell 
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the cat," which lie accordingly executed, and was 
always afterwards called Archibald Bell-Cat. — 
This furnishes the nobility of all nations with a 
very good lesson, not to suffer a wicked favourite 
to domineer over the sovereign, as well as over 
themselves, and the whole nation, without exert- 
ing their authority against him in the most rigo- 
rous manner according to law. 



CORN FACTORS. 

It was between the years 1740 and 1750, that 
com in London began to be bought and sold 
through the medium of a factor, or broker. Pre- 
vious to this plan being adopted, the farmers 
coast ways, used to attend Bear-quay once a week, 
with samples of the various sorts of grain then 
lying off in sloops and land carriages upon the 
river, or in the vicinity. Corn being at that time 
cheap, as well as abundant, it fVequently happened 
that farmers were under the necessity of return- 
ing home without selling their grain ; and as the 
Essex growers principally used the Bull Inn, in 
Whitechapel, some of them, who had confidence 
in the landlord, whose name was Johnson (origi- 
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nally a shoe-boy of the inn,) began to leave their 
samples with him, to be disposed of at a fixed 
price, but afterwards, finding him very expert as a 
middle man, they entrusted him with a discre- 
tionary power as to market prices, which he ma- 
naged so much to the satisfaction of both buyers 
and sellers, that in a short time he opened a little 
counting-house upon the Bear-quay, and assumed 
the dignified appellation of " The Factor of the 
Essex Farmers.'* This brightness he enjoyed 
without any rival to the day of his death ; and, 
acquiring by it a considerable fortune, it devolved 
on his son, and aflerwards upon his grandson, 
whose partner, a Mr. Neville, subsequently took 
the name of Claude Scott, and joined in the com- 
facturing business, with the money bequeathed by 
the second Johnson. 



THE DUTCH SETTLEMENTS IN 

INDIA. 

When the dominion of the Portuguese was in 

its decline in Asia, Uoutman, a Dutch merchant, 

while in gaol for debt at Lisbon, planned the es- 

ablishment of his countrymen in tlie east. He 

F 2 
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iraiNinittad liui st'berntf to Holland, wliare it Mooti 
f'oMiul ttdmircfm and nupporti^rN, find rnonay wa» 
inMtaritly nent Ui relefiwe tlM^ \mi]ecU)t out of pri- 
son. HoutniAn than nailed for Avia, and veiutntd 
with MU42h pl^gen of encouragement from the 
native princen, that the Uuteh India Company 
wa» immediately formed* 



ACADEMY. 



Til e celebrated philoMoplier Flat/> delivert'd hin 
diictrineM in a ^rowtt in tim vicinity of Athenif, 
which iva« con»ecrated Ui one AcademuM, an Atlie- 
nian hero { hence VhU) and hin folio wer» obtained 
tlie appellation of Amtkmiml philotopfierM, Im- 
hour and caution in all their re»earcheM in oppo« 
Mition U> r&nU and haMty deci«ion»f were the di»- 
tinguiMhing; characteriMticn of tlie original aca- 
ili^rny, Huch waM tlie origin of the formati/>n of 
the variouM academien which now tUmmh in the 
difft-rent countries ofJ^Curope. AcmUnny U a 
lanii u\no a|>plied to mcIiooIn or Mmniimrien wheri^ 
the djffc'rent hram^heM of useful knowhjrlgc are 
iaiigJM, and MOine of tlieve approacli U) the honor 
(Old utility of (Jnivernitief. 
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THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND. 

All human laws have originated in the will of 
the people, without the least external compulsion, 
and have been established for the happiness and 
security of society. As the veil of obscurity is 
thrown over the period when England was at Brst 
peopled, so it docs not seem matter of surprise 
that we are at n loss with precision to trace the 
origin of her laws. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that no society can long congregate without 
making laws, by consequence, the existence of a 
people and of their laws must be nearly contem- 
poraneous. Sir Matthew Hale, one of the great- 
est lawyers, admits that the origin of the common 
law is as undiscoverablc as the source of the Nile. 
Another author, not less eminent, remarks, ** that 
it is what every Englishman knows more or less 
of, yet none can precisely define." 

The earliest accounts which deserve credit are 
the laws of AlfVed, who informs us, *' that he 
hnd committed to writing such of the ancient 
customs of the realm, as with the advice of hts 

K.1 
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w'UenU'gemotat or wiie council^ he deemed pro* 
per and beneficial to hii subjectN.'' 

Home of our earliest and most accurate anti- 
quarians afHrm that this collection was called 
" tlie Dambee" and continued in force until Ed- 
gar declared that all his subjects, of whatever 
degree or country, should indiscriminately enjoy 
the benefit of the common law, that is, the usages 
and unwritten customs which prevailed at that 
period in different parts o£ the kingdom, and 
which in many instances, were either local, terri- 
torial, or personal, such as persons being entitled 
to certain privileges, or subject to certain modes 
of coercion, on account of particular possessions 
or ofHces, or that part of the kingdom where they 
were born or resided. 

The customs of the West-Saxons totally dif- 
fered from those of the Mercians, and these 
again from the Danes. From the death of Edgar 
until the accession of Edward the Confessor^ 
things remained in that situation, when he caused 
a compilation to be made, in which he included 
not only those of Alfred, but likewise those of 
Cornwall, and the four northern counties. This 
code, though oAen denominated the good laws of 
king Edward, was not enacted, but only com- 
piled during his reign. 
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These same laws, with some amendments, and 
additional statutes," were ratified in parliament by 
William the Bastard, four years afler he ascended 
the tlirone of his ancestors. This may be pro- 
perly termed the Magna Charta of England. 



THE TELLER OF THE BANK OR 
EXCHEQUER. 

Thb mode of keeping accounts by taUies or 
cleil-pieces of wood, in which the notches are 
cut upon one piece conformable to the other, one 
|)art being kept by the creditor and the other by 
tlie debtor, which, in particular cases is still prac- 
tised in many places of Britain. A tally continues 
to be given by tlie exchequer to those who pay 
money there upon loans. Hence the origin of the 
ieUtr or tally-writer of the Exchequer, the one 
who tells or numbers up the notches, and also of 
the phrase, " to tally, to Ht, to suit, or to answer 
exactly.'* 



Mi fH« ntwttmn 0¥ oumtnit. 



mmm. 

fnm li^ty f^ Knfi^knA in itut ymt \H%, 'ilmy 
w^e mmmerni&i m ptmmu^ tfmn i\m t^^^, And 
in iH&f ih^ w^§ pkmd av#f the p^mU ^ e^rt' 



WEAIlfNO FIUTHKItH IN TflE HAT, 

Tmm fA#hiim U mUii^ lmv» itfi^irmf^U with i\w 

p{^^4 iti#f<^ liy M«(^l<kmif firing ilKMl^mid (4^ Am^" 
uiM mtmi^ mtU$^^ wwk. Th« ijtut^f with h#f 

l^ri^^d itu« ktri^ M>Mt All li#r ttfi^rt<l»rtif<. Th^ kih^ 
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was Struck with admiration at first view, and de- 
clared that it was the prettiest ornament he had 
ever seen upon a lady's head. The queen con- 
tinued to improve upon the plan, the fashion 
spread quickly throughout the kingdom, and soon 
reached England. 



OF THE INSTALLATION. 

When king Edward III. was engaged in a war 
with France, for the obtaining that crown, well 
acquainted with the prevailing taste of that age, 
while a truce existed between the two hostile 
powers, he caused publication to be made through- 
out all Europe that a great tournament was to be 
held at Windsor. Under pretence of amusement, 
Edward's design was to engage foreigners in his 
interests against France. 

Accordingly, when many persons of great dis- 
tinction attended, he gave an honourable recep- 
tion to all, caressing them in such a manner, that 
they could not sufficiently admire his politeness, 
magnificence, and liberality. To give dignity to 
the ceremony, and to free himself from the em- 
barrassment attending upon the arrangement of 
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(lifFercDt orders, ho erected a large round table 
for all his knights, called the Hound Table, in 
memory of Arthur, who was said to have insti- 
tuted an order of knighthood by that name. 

With the same object in view, he intended an- 
nually to continue the same amusement and for 
this purpose caused a building to be erected.— 
Meanwhile, he stipulated with several lords and 
nobles about the assistance each could furnish 
him in proportion to their forces. King Philip, 
his rival, could not behold without anxiety 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Flemings, and even 
Frenchmen flocking to England to these tourna- 
ments, and suspecting some secret design, he 
caused a similar tournament to be held in his 
dominions, which counteracted Edward's design, 
and discontinued the use o£ the round table. 

The prudent conduct and great success of Ed- 
ward in his foreign wars excited a strong emula- 
tion, and inspired a military genius into the 
English nobility, and these turbuhmt barons gave 
a useful direction to their emulation in marshalling 
under the banners of a prince who led them to 
the acquisition of glory and of riches. That he 
might foster the spirit of emulation and obedience, 
he instituted the Order of the Garter, in imita- 
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ion of some orders of a Uke nature, religious as 
well as military, which had been established in 
different countries of Europe. The number re- 
ceived into this order consisted of twenty-four, 
besides the sovereign, and as it has never been 
enlarged, the badge of distinction continues as 
honourable as at the first institution, and is still a 
valuable present which the prince can confer upon 
his superior nobility. 

A vulgar story prevails, but has not the sup- 
port of sufficient authority, " That at a court ball 
Edward's mistress dropped her garter, and the 
king taking it up, he perceived some of his 
courtiers to smile, supposing that he had not ob- 
tained that favour through mere accident. Upon 
which he exclaimed, ' Evil be to hhn that evil 
thinks ;** and as every incident of gallantry among 
these ancient warriors was magnified into a mat- 
ter of great importance, he instituted the order of 
the garter in memorial of this event, and gave 
these words as the motto of the order. This ori- 
gin, though frivolous, is not unsuitable to the 
manners of the times, and indeed it is difficult, 
by any other interpretation, to account either lor 
the seemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or 
for the pecuHar badge of the garter, which seems 



to hkte tta tdkrenee to mj purpOM^ dthirr of mi- 
litary ii»e or omatrMfHt* 



VALKNTINFA 

It i» r^rport^dl that the ori^n of thift eti^tom 
which iiflor<1«»ach Mrriou* afntiMrm^nt to our yotifi|K 
fricrmiii^ wa» from one Vakntine, a prktit^ trho 
lived m the third eentiiry, find wlio^ being diMip* 
|iointed ijf! a bi»}io|yriCf abandoned the Chri^tiian 
faiths f Ii» Ibllowern^ who were unmarried^ usually 
aii»embled npon the 1 4lh of February each year, 
ami eaeh seleete^l one of the irypimie ftex, who 
were to in#truet and advifie each other upon reli' 
^iou» and other Huljjectft during the en»iiing year« 

Other* derive the cu»t^7m Utom the bird*, who 
at that h^nmm select their companion*. In the 
noiith, the fir*t female a man meet* i* denomi' 
nated hi* Valentine, and on the contrary, tlie fir*t 
man that a female meet* i* called her Valentine^ 
In the church of Home, they upon that day »elect 
their Patron 8aint« 
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THE BOROUGH OF CANONGATE, 

KUIKBUROn. 

Kino David I. mo celebrated for liis liberality 
to the church, granted several emoluments to the 
canonM of Holyrood House, with the privilege of 
erecting a borough between the abbey and the 
town of Edinburgh, with |)ower to try crimes by 
duel, and by fire and water ordeal. This part of 
Edinburgh still remains a separate borough, hav- 
ing a jurisdiction of its own, and from its original 
proprietors retains the name of Canongate. 



THE DIGNITY OF BARONET. 

This order was founded by king James I. at 
the suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton, in 1611, 
when 200 were created at once, to which number 
it was originally intended to confine tlie honour, 
but it is now extended at the pleasure of the 
king. The dignity is conferred by patent, and is 
tlie lowest degree of hereditary honour. Baronets 

o 



0^ nifs itrnTottY ov (tntotnn, 

of Srotland, iiIim) cflllo<l haronrli of Nova Scotia^ 
wan designed Ui be rfftabliffhcd by JameM, to 
encourage tbe plantation of Nova Hcotia in Amis' 
rica, but it wai not actually CMtablidhed until tb<? 
reign of Cbarles I. wben tbe first person digni- 
fied witb tbat title was Hir Robert Gordon of 
Uordonstone, a younger fton of tbe Karl of Hutber- 
land« The king granted a certain portion of land 
in Acadia, or new Hcotland» to eacb of tbem, 
wbicb were to be held of Hir William Alexander, 
(afterwards Earl of Htirling) for tbe encouragement 
of tbose wbo ba/^arded tbeir lives and fortunes 
for tbe population of tbat plantation, witb prece- 
dency of all otber knigbts, except Hir William 
Alexander, wbo was constitut(vl bis majesty *s 
lieutenant in Nova Hcotia« Desirous of adding 
every mark of bonour t^> tliat order, for years 
after its instituticm bis majesty issued a royal 
warrant, granting tbem tbe privilege of wearing 
an orange ribl>on and a medal, wbicb last was |iTe- 
sented to tbem by tbe king bimself, acc/mling to 
tbe words of tbe warrant. All tbe privileges of 
tbis order were confirmed by tbe c^nivention of 
estates in 1 030, and by an act of tbe Hcottisb par- 
liament in 1033. Tbis mark of bonour fell t^> 
tbe ground in the days of Cnmiwell. There were 
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meetings held, one in 1721, and another in 1784, 
but these meetings proved ineffectual. But under 
the auspices of the illustrious George III. such 
measures y^ere concerted in the year 1778, as 
have effectually established this honourable dig- 
nity. 

As this is a very convenient method of bestow- 
ing royal favour, its continuance is harmless, but 
if conferred with too lavish and indiscriminate a 
hand, it will, similar to the honorary title of Doc- 
tor in Divinity, sink into insignificance or con- 
tempt. 



POTATOES. 

It is rather a singular fact, that notwithstanding 
the general use now made of potatoes, and their 
general cultivation, yet there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the nature of this 
vegetable, and the country from whence it was 
brought. The most authentic account is, that it 
was introduced into Ireland by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who discovered it when along with the 
men under his care, he went to discover, and to 
people new countries, where Christians had never 
been settled before, by a special grant from 

a 2 



^4 im f4mM(^ (fp Mtmp§^ 

h^ Mi f^ftUf, U fipp^tif*if h^mM'^^, ihiti ii4i pfti^ 
P^f ^tiMtti^'iMi^9 ^M''^ ffiff'ti Uf ih^ pM'^fti hy 
f^iiWii fJ^y ^Pf'& (':iiin^iii^h f^ ^^f^ ?' H*'^^ ^ 

ii& pt^n^ff4 W h^ ihi^ ftfiii fff ih4f ptmi^ hai titt4^ 

ifilf H iiiipi4immiif h^ ih^ffiHU f/M Uhfttif Um^ miA 

paUt H m tkfih^f MimiUfti $ hai mm^ Htm «A^> 
Ui H f^fmi AMitm^i fifi4 fftftfi ih^m ih^ wlwyfe 

^^tfiiiifijf W«# ^tfiAnHlIf mippU^A.- 

ifttiA: hi^ nntii^ n^fi*^ ih^ ^fl<w* fffff't fhm Mttf^ 

AUf^.iUffi irti^ P/titfhfHt- 9iftiiiP (iPi^tf^t^ fit ftuih4rtiiy 

mff: Vttf Hi « m^Wiiif fitih^ \hiyn\ HffftHfi npfm 

ihiMfinAf tif ^ttiii¥f^i*ii\i\t^i tH'ttitftit^whiii^ ihf^ 

("iiUmiUm fff ptfifiiHHi }ti ftU pfiti** tff ihfi fcm^- 

(Ufflii ?rt tft(U^t i4l pi^f¥fii H kw\ii¥: 'Vhh pftfptf- 
*«) i^Mn ff'fm^frf Ui H NmiwUiPt^f fiWi Uif'ftflfiPtpi^^i4^ 

fff i1i¥\t tfifmtfiUU' f^ptttii Mr: M<*^fclffw^ ttn^.^hmi 
iii¥ ihaahn tft ih^ f^fv^Hf, Htai Mtt^h tmtnh&tn t^ 
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had lands planted them, and by degrees they be- 
came SO generally and so greatly useful as they 
are now found among all ranks. 



THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

This useful edifice owes its existence to Sir 
Thomas Gresham, then an eminent merchant. 
He laid the foundation stone in June 7, 15GG, and 
erected it at the expence of about six thousand 
pounds. When finished, queen Elizabeth pro- 
ceeded from Somerset House, accompanied by a 
royal train, to Sir Thomas Grcsham's magnificent 
mansion, where a sumptuous dinner was prepared 
for the queen and her court. After dinner the 
party went to the new building, where every shop 
and every tenant were exhibited to the utmost ad- 
vantage. Having gratified her curiosity, the 
queen commanded an herald to proclaim it, by 
sound of trumpet, ** the royal exchange." 

The grasshopper which surmounts the building 
was adopted in honour of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
He was the son of a poor woman, who left him 
exposed in the field, but the chirping of grass- 
hoppers leading a boy to the spot, his life was 

o3 



preservej, md hence be ttiiopteJUie ttgure of Umt 
inii^cl: for his crest, 



The Capital of Scutlaml 

iJDiifRUftOif is one of the most ancient cities 
in the north of Europe, Neither historians nor 
antiquaries have correctly ascertained its origin, 
Nitnated in the lioman province called Valentia, 
including the territory between the two celebrated 
Koman walls, it was, during ten or twelve centu*- 
ries, wasted by perpetual hostile incursions, 
devastations, and bbodshed, of which no regular 
record could be kept, and the &w imperfect 
written documents were destroyed liy the \w\\ey 
of Edward I, of England, who endeavoured, by 
their destruction, to complete the conquest of 
{Scotland, and annex it to the English crown, 

'l*he protection of the castle, perching upon a 
lofty rock, inaccessible upon all sides, except 
where it unites with the western extremity of the 
high hill upon which the city stands, together 
with the precipices and abrupt declivities of the 
hilli rendering it of easy deft^nce in those rude 
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and barbarous times, seem to have directed the 
choice of this spot for the erection of the capital 
of the kingdom. The name of the city has ge- 
nerally been ascribed to Kdwin» a Saxon prince of 
Northumberland, who commenced his reign in 
G17, and conquered a considerable part of the 
dominions of the Picts. But the castle excels, 
both in antiquity and importance. The oldest 
appellation given to this fortress was, ** The 
Castle of Agnes* Mill." It was also distinguished 
by the appellation of " The Maiden's Castle,** 
from its being the residence of the daughters of 
the Pictish princes, previous to their marriage. 
And tlie Romans called it *' the Winged Castle,** 
from its elevated situation. 

Queen Margaret, the widow of Malcolm Cran- 
more, is reported to have taken refuge in this 
castle, along with her children, and died there a 
few days afler her husband was slain. Donald 
Bain, the uncle of Malcolm's children, having 
seised the reins of government, beseiged the 
CAstle in which the heir to the crown resided. 
The usurper presuming, from the steepness of the 
rock, that Malcolm's children oould only escape 
by the gates, ordered these alone to be guarded ; 
but those in the Castle conveyed the body of 
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Margaret through a postern gate u[K)n the west 
side, and conveyed it to Dumfermlinc, where it 
lies interred, and the children esca|)ed to England, 
where tliey were protected and educated by their 
uncle Edgar Atlieling. 



THE PATRIOTIC PAKTY, 

TowARDu the end of the IGtli or the beginning 
of the 1 7th century, a great revolution insensibly 
took place throughout all Euro{>e. Arts and 
sciences began to flourish, coinmerco and naviga- 
tion were greatly extended, and learning of all 
kinds began to difflisc itself. By more enlarged 
views, the love of Aeedotn iK'gan in England, 
cs[)ecial]y to take place in the breasts of most 
people of birth and education, and this was 
greatly promoted by an acquaintance with the an- 
cient Greek and Latin historians. From the 
example of the republics of (ireece and Rome, 
whose members had so of\en sacrificed their lives 
for the sake of liberty, a patriotic spirit began to 
arise, and a desire of circumscribing the cxccsaivc 
prerogative and arbitrary proceedings of the 
crown began secretly to take place throughout 
the nation. 
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THE GOLDEN BALL. 



This usual sign of royalty is said to have ori- 
ginated in the following manner : — " The British 
soldiers in Roman pay saluted their countryman 
Constantine, Emj>eror of Rome, while he was at 
York, and presented him with a hcsa or golden 
ball, as a symlK)l of his sovereignty over the island 
of Britain. Fie was much taken with this emblem, 
and u^ton his embracing Christianity, he placed 
the cross u|x>n it, and had it carried before him 
upon all his royal processions. After which pe- 
riod, it became the usual token of royal majesty, 
and was so used by all the other Christian 
princes. 

THE DRUIDICAL CHARACTER. 

Thk Druids being the most venerable associa- 
tion of nortliern antiquity, their origin and history 
has, with great propriety, become an object of 
modern curiosity. Researches of this nature are 
instructive and pleasant. Instructive, because 
they elucidate the history of Britain, and teach 
the wisdom of past ages^ — Pleasing, as they un- 
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fold new iconoM for the employment of the inm* 
gination and exhibit the conduct and fate of our 
ancestors, in which we naturally feel interested. 
Among the iVagments of the history of this 
venerable order, which have escaped the wreck 
of time, the most remarkable respects their poli- 
tics and religious ceremonies. They were invested 
with royal and prii*stly dignity, and regulated all 
transactions, both in the church and state. 'I'heir 
worship consisted in prayers, hymns, oblations^ 
•aeriAces, and feasting, accompanied with the 
ceremony of dancing in a circle. All these 
religious services were performed either upon 
eminences or under oaks, or in groves. To trace 
these to their origin, and to discover their source 
is certainly a subject of singular importance. 

Europe was originally peopled by the defend- 
ants of Japheth, the eldest son of Noah, 'i'hese 
naturally brought along with them the religion 
and politics of their iUther^s house, and as expe- 
rience has abundantly proved that the increase of 
population, and the introduction of luxury in the 
fertile plains of Kurope naturally tended to 
produce corruption and degeneracy, couNequently, 
our ancestors who emigrated to the western isles 
and mountains, retained for a longer time in their 
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original purity the religious and civil institutions 
of Noah. 

Now, the fact is indisputable, that during the 
eariy ages, the regal and priestly offices were 
combmed in one person. Noah, the fether and 
prince of the new world, appeared in both cha* 
ractcrs, and Melchisedec, the king of Salem, was 
also the priest of the Most High God. Moses 
acted in both capacities, until the priesthood was, 
by an especial appointment of heaven^ assigned 
to the house of bis brother Aaron. The same 
custom obtained in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
until the reign of Gratian, who conferred thepon* 
tificial honours upon the bishop of Rome. The 
obvious reason of this original appointment 
appears to have been to represent and prefigure 
the prince of peace, who is a ** priest upon his 

THRONE." 

Having entered this field of research, it will 
not be found difficult to trace the origin of the 
religious ceremonies of the Druids. A peculiar 
veneration for the oak originated in the same 
early period of society, circulated among the na- 
tions, and was conveyed through the lapse of 
time to posterity. Abraham resided and wor- 
shipped under an oak, or in a grove of oaks* 
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similar to the Druids. He resided long in the 
plain, or under the oak of Moreh, and there built 
an altar unto Jehovah. Isaac built an altar in 
the same place, and Jacob dwelt in Bethel where 
there was an oak. The covenant which God 
made with Abraham, renewed with his son and 
his grandson under an oak, and Joshua renewed 
the covenant with the thousands of Israel, and 
erected a pillar as the witness of that solemn 
transaction ** under the oak, which was by the 
sanctuary of the Lord." As the covenant of all 
their hopes was made with their great progenitor 
under an oak, so the tree itself was appointed a 
symbol or memorial of that covenant, to recall to 
the remembrance of succeeding generations the 
pleasing truth. Hence, the universal veneration 
for the oak, which remained among the nations 
long after that which gave it birth was buried in 
oblivion. Nor is the inference unsupported that 
the covenant was first revealed under a tree, and 
the ancients worshipped among the trees to re- 
present the final establishment of the covenant 
upon the tree of the Cross, from whence the 
health and happiness of mankind proceed. And 
a tradition of this nature might give birth to the 
Druidicul opinion that the misletoe of the oak 
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was an universal medicine for all manner of dis- 
eases. But it ought not to be concealed that 
towards the end of the Druidical system, the 
veneration for the oak was turned into idolatry. 
But the same has happened to all divine institu- 
tions. Losing sight of the original design through 
the vanity of the imagination, men have wor- 
shipped the creature instead of the Creator, the 
sign instead of the thing signified. So the Druids 
the oak, and the Papists the symbols in the sup- 
per of our Lord. 



AGRICULTURE. 

To mellow the stubborn uncultivated soil ; to 
make the golden giils of harvest flourish upon 
the fertile plain ; to swell the granaries with the 
produce of tlic bountiful earth — to make the 
grape to ripen and the apple redden in other 
fields and in other climes than those in which 
they first sprung up by the genial influence of 
kind Nature, are arts which were unknown to 
man in a primitive state. Placed at first upon a 
spot where the trees spontaneously produced 
enough to satiate the craving of natural appetite, 

u 
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•nd to i»tMfy all tbtf d^mAodi of iinvitiAtBd u«i«, 
wbilo tbtf fldJAcmit fouatoiiM poured forth tbis 
mo«t (Nilutory draught to allay hia thirvt* Evory 
barb alfi»o whiab graw in tlia humbla vala ot 
akmg tba moimtam'v awalUog sida, offi»rad it« 
wbolaioma nouriabmant, and yiablad a comfortabia 
rapa«t. In vuab a happy situation, man paa«ad 
h(a dayi, until the inaraa«a o( numbers or acaidant 
induced him to vbad tba blood oi a kid, ot aoma 
other young and i&fiAaf animal. What waa un- 
eootb Of extremely unpalatable at the firat, baeama» 
through the power of cuatomi agreeable and ple^- 
vant. 

While men increased and multiplied, theyaMO- 
ciated togetlier, and traversed the mountaiu and 
the plain, eitl»er in quest of food, or for their 
amusement, Tlieir abode became ntore stati/>nary. 
The ^uits o( i\m trees within tliat range began to 
fail, and the animals, finUmi^ acts of vblence 
committed against them, fled from the haunts of 
mun, Man finding that he lumUi not so easily 
seize these harmless tenants of the plains and tlie 
mountains as be^>re, the powers of invention 
were exerted, and the use of the gin, the urtow, 
and tlie bow commenctd. But from tlie same 
causes already mentioned, all these inventions 
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and resources were fbuhd insufficient. Impelled 
by necessity) the inventive powers were again 
roused to action, and observing the natural pro- 
ductions of the ground, they began to cultivate, 
to plant and sow ; to render the production more 
regular and more abundant. Success crowning 
their endeavours, and growing necessity still con- 
tinuing her impulse, various means are employed 
to enrich and fertilize the ground around their 
habitations. But in those days, when the earth 
yielded her newborn strength, a few acres would 
prove sufficient to maintain their cultivators, and 
tliere agriculture would have terminated, did 
every soil prove equally favourable. Experience, 
however, soon taught that some were barren, 
while others were fruitful. To remedy this evil, 
and to supply the defect, they would naturally 
have recourse to the exchange of a certain quan- 
tity of one article fbrtlie like quantity of another, 
or in proportion to the demand or scarcity of 
either article. 



II 2 
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TItK JUDICIAL WmCAl 



Tuv, will of tilt) pt'opin ^nvd birtti io law, find 
IM fnr Imck nn i\w rt*nmirc\wn (tf ihd hiNUtriAn (ir 
the (intiqtmritin cnti rxti*ndf i)w cotirlN (tf jtiNtico 
bavG t}««n opciti to the fVfo And urifdiitfAinifd 
lUJcrsM of OUT codtitrymcfn. In thd voncrAblc 
dayi of our Anj^lo-Haxon AncoNiorit'^dAyg to 
which evciry pntriotic Hrlton muni proudly f^nl 
fttiachmlf tho couriM of juHtioo Imd no Vtttdts but 
heAvon ; tha nky wam tlu^ir uAnopy, thci OArth their 
floor, And A mound of enrth tliHr throne. The 
MUprcnie court wan hold in a filopinf< excAVAted 
llehlf or piAin, in the cnihti <»f which WAft a Imnk, 
or «cAt <if junticc, from whence the prcwmt word 
bfittch IN derivod. No waII exchuhMl the entrAuco 
of /my prmon, hut aU wan publicly trnuNActedf 
And when the dechtrAtion " / will hr trmi by Hod 
and mij dtmnlry'* wrtN pronotmced, the wind 
revcrliprAted the Nound to every corner, And 
re-echoed it in vvi^ty vide. And when, in the 
pro^rcNN of civili/iitirm, Architectur<' provided 
other plAccH hr ANNcmblin^, their (<i<»thic NpAci<iUN« 
ncNN procl/iime<l the mii;<nitu<le of their <iri^i- 
nnl. The ^rent extent of WeNtminster IIaII, 
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in London, and of the lesser court in Edinburgh^ 
are noble examples of the spacious nature of an- 
cient British courts. 



THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 

Thebje is no part of natural history more cu- 
rious, or to the navigator more useful, than an 
enquiry into the original formation of islands. 
Those islands which have been discovered in the 
vast ocean of the South Sea are generally long 
and narrow, formed by a narrow bar of land in- 
closing the sea within it, generally, perhaps 
always, with some channel of ingress, at least to 
the side, commonly with an opening capable of 
receiving a canoe, and frequently sufficient to 
admit even larger vessels. 

The origin of these islands will explain their 
nature. All the islands situated to the north-east 
coast of Borneo have shoals to the eastward of 
them. These islands being covered to the 
westward by Borneo, the winds from that quarter 
do not attack them with violence, but the north- 
east winds, rolling in the billows frotn a vast 
ocean, heap up the coral with which those seas 

H 9 
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are flUed. This procenn in evident, after great 
•torms) and is, perhaps, at all other times, imper- 
ceptibly effected. Ujion the returning calm, thcfo 
coral banks, when raided above the common sur- 
face, become dry. Thcnc banks have been 
discovered at all dqiths, and at all distances from 
the land, entirely unconnected with land, detached 
from each other, btit of^en divided by a narrow 
gut without bottom. Coral banks also ascend 
by a quick progression to the surface, but the 
winds heaping up the coral from deeper water, 
chiefly accelerate these into shoals and islands. 
They in their natural incroftso become shallower, 
and the boisterous billows meeting with resistance, 
become more impetuous, and tlirow the coral 
from the bottom to the tops of tlume banks. 
Tliesc! have been discovered in all their diflTerent 
forms and magnitudes, until regularly formed. 
The huge masses of coral, driven by the billows, 
necessarily ground, and the reflux being deficient 
of strength to carry them back to the ocean, they 
constitute a bar to coagulate the sand mingled 
with them in their agitated journey. And when 
the sand bank is formed, above the reach of the 
common waves, it becomes a resting place to 
wandering birds, who come thither in quest of 
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their prey. The dung, the feathora, and otlier 
depoftita of thoae birda, botli increase and in- 
termix the soil, preparing it for the reception of 
accidental roots, branches, or seetls, either cast 
wp by the waves, or brought thither by tlio in- 
dustry or the necessities of the birds. Thus, 
islands being formed, the leaves and rotten 
branches or vegetables intermixing with the ori- 
ginal coral and sand, beconie a liglit black nmuld, 
of which, in genera), these South* Sea Islands 
consist. Farther : cocoa nuts continuing longer 
in the water without losing their vegt*table qua- 
lity, and being adapted to every kind of soil, are 
generally found in tliese islands in their native 
state. 

It may further be remarked, that tlie violence 
of the waves within the tropics nuist generally bo 
directed to two NpeciBc points, corresponding to 
the monsoons, therefore the islands munt be nar- 
row and long, and lie nearly in a meridional 
direction. For even supposing these banks to 
be round, which they seldom are when large, the 
tea meeting with most resistance in the middle^ 
must heave up tlie matter in greater quantities 
there than towards the extremities. But when 
the coral banks are not exposed to the influence 
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of the monioons, they alter their direction, and 
are either round or parallel, or any irregular form, 
according to accidental circum«tance«* The«e 
remark* upon the origin and proce»»et of the 
formation of the«e i»land« may be uieful to navi* 
gators, inaamuch a«, considering the winds to 
which any island is most exposed, they may form a 
probable conjecture which side has deepest water, 
and from the view which side has shoals or banks, 
an idea may be formed what winds rage in these 
parts with the greatest violence* 



THE BOLT IN TUN, 

Tifii Norman ardiers made use of the arhaliit^ 
or cross-lK)w, in which formerly the arrow was 
placed in a groove, being termed in French a qua* 
dril, in English a bolt ; hence the saying, ** I 
ham thoi my holt** In shooting at a mark, or a 
butt, tliey commonly made use of a cask oi wine 
or beer, and lie who could drive in the bung 
gained tlie prisse, which accounts for tlie sign of 
the " bolt in tun/' 
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HABERDASHERS, 

In antiquity, formerly in England, berdaah was 
a name given to a certain kind of neck dreta, 
and hence a person who made or sold »uch neok- 
clothi waa called a berdaaher, iVom which in de- 
rived our word haberdasher. 



THE GREY MARE THE BETTER 

HORSE. 

Tnia well known proverbial saying originated 
from the following circumstance. A gentleman 
of a certain county in England, having married 
a young lady of considerable fortune, and at the 
same time possessed of many other charms, he 
found, not long after marriage, that she was of a 
high domineering temper, and always contending 
to be mistress both of him and his family, there^i 
fore he formed the resolution of parting with her. 
Accordingly, he waited upon her father, and told 
him, that he found his daughter of such a temper, 
that he was heartily tired of her, and if he would 
take her home again, he would return every 
penny of her fortune. 



c«iwe <>r hw trnnplwrnf, Mkf /I bim why fif» nhmM 
hft rnorft rt?Wjtt»etHl «♦ it fhnn «ny ofh^f mfl^rl^(l 
mHff, «inef» it wm the fjfmm<m vnm* with ih(*m »!!, 
ami, Cfm«^f(iff»nfly, fi/> mfrrf» fimn h^ rni^hf havft 
ftxp/'^ff»f1 wli^n ht^ t^ni^TN) wUi fh/» mflf^i^<l jiffft*^. 
Th^ yfjiinff i^^nf If rnun (iMipfrfl Ui hp fx^tiw*^ If h<» 
naid ht* WM nil fnr frtrrh ^fvin^ h\n nnnphi Uf ih\n 
Hnnprfurti ; fh»t fif flinrf^^lit fifmsflf m<rrf iinlmfrfry 
fhnn »f»y diht^r muri, «<i hin wiff? Im<l n npirii fro 
w«y Uf ha <|ffAllf<1, fffKl rriMt cfrtainly no man 
wli/> lia/1 a «fnfff /rf ri^lit an/1 wrfm^ fmilrf f vf»f 
fiiilmiif t/r hf i^/rvf fn#»<l fyy lflj« wiff*, ** .^fm," aaf<l 
tiff old mnn " ymi aff» Init little arrfifaint^l with 
thf» w^rrld, if y/Mi <lo ti<if. know thaf all wotnf»n 
f^trvf^tn fhMT hft«ihnn/1f«, thori^h f}Oi all, in<lfM, hy 
thf Marn^ rn^thorl ; h^rwfv^r, to fml all <liapittfa 
hf fwff n fi«, J will put whaf I hnvt* nn'u) uptm thia 
prfftiff if yoff aff willing fo try it. J havf» fi^a 
h^rfn<»« in my atahh* : ytm nhall hafn<»M fh^«^a to a 
(•art, in whi^h I ahall put a hnskM ttmfmr^inff nti 
hnnflrf»<l f^^a, ami if, in pa«5in^ thrmi^h th* 
^oimty, ami makin(( a fttfi<?f impiiry intoth^ trnth 
/rf faljwlKr/Kl of my ana^r fi<m, ami l^avin^ a horae 
nf t!^^ hfmn^ fif t*voty wnti wh<» 'in wnn^M of hia 
family hrm«iflf, nnd on# <j<g ^mly whf ft* fhff wiftt 
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governs, you shall find your eggs gone before your 
horses, I hope that you will then think your own 
case not uncommon, but will be contented to go 
home, and look upon your own wife as no worse 
than her neighbours. If, on the other hand, 
your horses are gone first, I will take my daugh- 
ter home again, and you shall keep her fortune." 

This proposal was too advantageous to be 
rejected. Our young married man therefore set 
out with great eagerness to get rid, as he thought, 
of his horses and of his wife. 

At the first house he came to, he heard a wo- 
man, with a shrill and angry voice, csA\ to her 
husband to go to the door. Here he left an egg^ 
you may be sure, without making any further in- 
quiry : at the next he met with something of the 
same kind, and at every house, in short, until his 
eggs were almost gone, when he arrived at the seat 
of a gentleman of family and figure in the county. 
He knocked at the door, and inquiring for the 
master of the house, was told by a servant that 
his master was not yet stirring, but if he pleased 
to walk in, his lady was in the parlour. The 
lady, with great complaisance, desired him to be 
seated, and said, if his business was urgent, she 
would wake her husband, but had much rather 
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not afoUirb Mm. '* Whjr, reiAXy Mfldmn/' sttU 
ha, ^^ my bu«ifi6Mi i« only to a«k a qiiif«cion, irliUfd 
you am radolve a« wdl ii« your hiMburu), if you 
will ba Ing^ntiou* with iru; $ you wi% donhihsmi, 
ihink it odd, an4 U may Imb d^emiid impolite ^ 
any on«, m\m\\ more n «trang<fr, to Ank •ii4:^h n 
qii4»»tbn, but ak a very conuMWabU w«(^er A^^ 
pend« upon it» und it rvuiy be worrui «dvant«(^e to 
yourself to declare the trutb to ma, I l»ope these 
considerfttbiis w'\\\ plead my eiu^use, Ii is, Ma* 
dam, my Atmlrt to be in&)rmed, wbetlier you f^oytttn 
yonr husband, or he rules over you/* ^ Indeed, 
Hir/' replied tlie lady, this question is lummwliat 
odd, but as I think no otia ought to be ashamed 
of do'mg; their duty, I shall make no^scrupk to 
say, that I am altvays inoud to obey my husband 
in all things, but if a woman's own word is to be 
suspeeted in such a ease, let him answer tor nw, 
Hor liere he comtn," 

The gentleman at that time entering the room, 
ami after some afKilogies, being made acquainted 
with the business, conlirmed tvtry word his ohe^ 
dimt wifts liad rej^Mirted in lier own favour, u^ion 
which he was requested to choose which liorse in 
the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present. 
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A black gelding struck the fancy of the gen* 
tleman most, but the lady desired he would choose 
the grey mare, which she thought would be very 
fit for her side^^saddle : her husband gave sub- 
stantial reasons why the black Iiorse would be tlie 
most useAd to them, but madam still persisted 
in her claim to the grey mare. " What,'' said 
she, ** and will you not take her then ? But I say 
you shall, for I am sure the grey mare is much 
the better horse.** ** Well, my dear," replied the 

husband, " if it must be so, " " You must 

take an egg," replied the gentleman carter, ** and 
I must take all my horses back again, and endea- 
vour to live happy with my wife." 



SOME NUPTIAL CEREMONIES. 

The nuptial usages and phrases which obtained 
with the moderns were chiefly of Roman origin. 
It was a rule among the Romans that the bride 
should be brought to her husband with a cover- 
ing or veil cast over head, and hence the ceremony 
was called Nu/ptue^ from Nuho^ to veil. 

The bridegroom gave to the bride a ring» 
which she was to wear ever afler, upon the fourth 

I 
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finger of her left hand. The Romaiif had an idea 
that there was a small artery which ran from that 
finger to the heart, and the wearing of the ring 
upon it was designed as an emblem of hearts 
united. The discoveries of the moderns in ana- 
tomy have »hown this supposition to bo erroneous ; 
but the custom of wedding with the ring, and 
wearing it on the fourth finger of the left hand^ 
still survives. 

When the woman was brought home to the 
house of her husbaml, she was preceded by five 
torches, which were intended to signify the need 
that married persons have of five deities, — ^Jupi- 
ter, Juno, VenuN, Buada, and Diana, or Lucina. 
When the woman was thus brought to the door, 
she then anointed the posts with oil, and from this 
ceremony obtained thereafter the name of Unxor, 
Off for the sake of euphony, r/oror, whence our 
term Uxorious, 



THE WORD ** RACE/' 

* 

The Arabs call their thorough-bred horses 
race-horses, or horses of a family or race, because 
they can trace their families or breeds as high as 
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a Welsh pedigree. The Iinan is at oncei both 
priest and civil magistrate, and it is equally his 
duty to register the birth of children and the 
foaling of blood mares. On the sale of one of 
these horses, the Iman delivers a certificate of 
the pedigree, carefully copied fVom his register, 
to the buyer, of which an Arab is as proud as if 
it were his own pedigree. As tliese horses of 
race or family were, in Europe, bred only for the 
course, we evidently, in preserving the French ex- 
pression, cheval de race, or race-horse, gave the 
name of race to the course itself, being a contest 
between race-horses, from whence the expression 
became popular to denote any contest in running. 



THE NAME " PICTS." 

The different attempts to explain the origin of 
this name given to the ancient inhabitants of part 
of Scotland have been unsatisfactory. I'hat the 
Romans gave them this name, from their custom 
of painting their faces appears erroneous, because 
this term was employed by the Picts themselves 
as a domestic and vernacular appellation. It is 
equally improper to say that it was brought fVom 
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Hcandinavio^ unless it can be |Yroveil Uiat there 
was anciently a people inhabiting Hcandinavia, 
whose name had a resemblance to that of the 
Picts. And the etymological attempts to trace this 
word to a Garlic root are alike vague and unde* 
cisive. 

But with no small <legree of confidence, the 
following considerations may bo advanced. FttH^ 
that Calrdoninm was a vague appellation, rashly 
ailopted by the Romans, from the information of 
the South Britons, applied without any distinct 
knowledge of the people to whom it was gii^en« 
and to the people themselves absolutely unknown, 
Secondly^ that as the Romans became better ac« 
quainted with the free nativrs of North Britain, 
they discontinued an appellation of which they 
perceived the use to be improper, and learned to 
denominate that people more correctly. Thirdly^ 
that the name P'wtM ha<l probably been communi- 
cated from a family to a tribe ; from one petty 
tribe to a number of tribes combining into union, 
and, at length, to all those whom the Romans 
formerly called Caledonians. It is, however, iro- 
pOMsible with certainty to ascertain whether the 
word was of German or Celtic origin. 
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CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. 

This name originated from the circumstance 
of the funeral procession of the queen of Edward 
I. having rested at that place, and called in French, 
the language of the court at that period. Chere 
JteinCf or Dear Queen's Cross. The village of 
Charing thence obtained its name. 



HORSE SHOES. 

The useful custom of shoeing horses was un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans. Aristotle and 
Pliny relate, that in time of war, the camels were 
furnished with shoes made of ox-leather. When 
the hoofs of the oxen were injured, they were 
provided with shoes, made of a kind of hemp, wove 
or plaited. Horse-shoes being unknown to the 
ancients, they were careful to procure horses with 
strong hoofs, and also employed every method to 
harden and render these durable. Speaking of a 
terrible enemy, the prophet Isaiah says, the 
hoofs of their horses shall be counted like flints ; 
and Jeremiah speaks of the noise made by the 
horses stamping with their hoofs. 

I a 
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It wan certainly, at flrNt, a bold attempt to nail 
a piece of iron to the foot of a horse. In Ethio- 
pia, Japan, and Tartary, horses are still unshod. 
The practice of shoeing horses was introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror, who 
gave the city of Northampton to a person for 
paying on annual sum for shoeing horses. In the 
graves of the ohl Germans and Vandels, horse- 
shoes have been found, but their antiquity cannot 
bo ascertained. 



COAT-AUMOUll. 

BoMis authors are of opinion that this custom 
originated in the institution of tilts and tourna- 
ments during the tenth century, but othors date 
it from the crusade under (iodfrey of Bouillon, 
when the confusion arising from so great a num- 
ber of noldemen and gonth^men of different 
nations rendered such a distinction necessary. 
The nature of these badges of distinction seems 
to support tills account, It was customary for 
knights to bear their coat-of-arms painted either 
upon the rims, or in the centre of th^ir shields, 
and their helmets were adorned with diflbrent 
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crests, which, together with their arms, belonged 
to their family. An ingenious French writer has, 
however, remarked that tliese could not have been 
in general practice in Eoropc until af^cr the deatli 
of William the Conqueror ; or liis son Robert 
must have discovered him by his armour, and so 
could not have ignorantly thrown him on the 
ground. 



THE COMMISSARY COURT IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

WiiSN tlic judicial power invested in the 
hands of tlic Roman Catholic clergy, in common 
with the numerous privileges which tliey lield 
under the Pope, was abolished at the glorious re- 
formation, there would have been either a general 
failure of justice, or an assumption of jurisdiction 
by some otlier tribunal, in those causes and mat- 
ters in which the bishops and their officials had 
acquired an exclusive cognizance ; if an immediate 
provision had not been made for judging in such 
cases. This was accordingly done by royal au- 
thority in Scotland. First, by a nomination of 
commissaries, one from every diocese ; and 
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M€emtA\yf by (he t^MnhUnhmeni of a eomtniMftry, 
or coniiiMtorlftl court lit Edinburgh, conninting of 
four judgetp, with wore wmple powers, which wwe 
defined by ftubi^equent experience and instrue* 
tiotid, And rntifled by variotis nctii of the ]egi»1fttttre« 
In 1 660, to thi» court in pftrticuiftr waji cormtnitted 
the power of deciding in ail causefi for declftring 
the nullity of mflrringcfl, and in all actions of di- 
vorce, to the exchiiion of other courts in the firm 
instance, but also of the inferior or protincial 
commissaries, by whom that jurisdiction had been 
possessed during the reign of popery. 

VtiTther : — Hy their origiriftl constitutifm in 
1568, the commissaries in Kdinhiirgh were autho- 
rised Uf revise the sentences of all the provincial 
commissaries within .Scotland. 'Fliese powers 
they continue to jiossess. When the prnciiee of 
appealing to the jKr|)e was discontinued at ih^ re- 
formation, the parties cencerned were appointed 
to sue or defend before the cmirt of session, and 
by another statute in the reign of James VI,, it 
was tmhwei] that the court of session shrnild 
have power to revif^w /ill thr a^>|)caled sentences 
of the commissaries of F/dlnbtirgh. And this 
f»owfT still remains in all its original force. The 
fommissary court is, however, su|jTeme hi all 
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cases of appenl from the provincial commissaries, 
and only subordinate in cases which have been 
decided by themselves. 



HORTICULTURE. OR GARDENING. 

Thb decided pre-eminence which this branch 
of knowledge has obtained among the rural plea- 
sures and pursuits of the higher classes of society 
have given it a peculiar importance. The term 
gardening has now obtained a more extensive 
signification than it had two centuries ago, when 
it was almost confined to the culture of culinary 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. The necessity of 
rearing plantations of trees was then unfelt, for 
the greatest part of Europe abounded sufHciently 
in natural forests to supply the wants of the inha- 
bitants. As population, however, increased, it 
was found necessary to clear more ground, either 
for pasture or cultivation, and more timber or 
fuel being also required, a scarcity was soon 
experienced, especially in Britain. Hence, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century arose the art 
of planting and rearing trees for those purposes : 
as also a new and distinct branch of rural eco- 
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nomy, which, from the kiiKl of •kill and maiuiiil 
operation recjuired, belong* more properly to 
gardening titan to agriculture. Another branchy 
of yet more recent invention, ia tliat of picturesque 
fgfir^im^t per^tly diatinct from ornamental 
gardening, ox tlie cultivation of ^owern and 
ahruba on the one liarui, and from planting for 
profit on tlie other ; itv leadifig principle* being 
tho«e of landscape painting. 

The orii^m of gardening or horticulture, uiml' 
lar to ey&ry otiter art of primitive neceaaity, la 
unavoidably involved in much obacurity. The 
Am vegetable production which attracted attcn* 
tion H» an articU; of food, waa probably the fruit 
ofmnnt tree, nnd the idea of appropriating »uch 
ireuH may naturally be ttupposed to have given 
riiie to a garth^n. All i\w writer» of antiquity 
agree In putting the fig tree at the Itead of thoae 
which were (ir»t cultivated by nnan, and next the 
vine, the trull of which tferveti for ^>od a» well aa 
ffn drink. The almond and the pomegranate 
were early cultivated in Canaan, and it appear* 
from the complaint of the Israel itcM in the wiU 
dernett», (hat the (jg, grape, and olive were known 
111 F'^ypi from lime innnemoriaL 

Culinary vegetables, i»ueli as onion*, leekf, gar- 
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lie, cucumbers, and melons, were common in 
Egypt in tlie days of Moses. From the descrip- 
tion given by Moses of the garden of Eden, and 
from his direction concerning the culture of the 
vino in Canaan, he appears to have been a huA- 
handman, both of taste and judgment. lie directs 
that, afler planting the vine and the fig trees, 
they should not bo allowed to ripen any fruit for 
the first three years : *' the produce of the fourth 
is for die Lord;*' and it is not until the fiilh 
year that the fruit was to be eaten by the planter. 
This trait of Gonaanitish culture must have con- 
tributed materially to tlie prosperity of fruit 
trees. 



LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tub horticultural society in London owes its 
origin to T. A. Knight, Esq. of Downton Castle, 
its president. Tin's gentleman began as early as 
1795 to send papers to tlie Royal Society, upon 
ingrafUng and otlier horticultural subjects. I'hesc 
created a prediliction to that kind of study, and 
a small society was formed in 1805, which was 
incorporated by royal charter in 1809. The 
charter states that it was tlie object of the society 
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to improve every branch of horticulture with 
power to purchase funds to the amount of £1000. 
and to make and alter bye-laws. 

In 1817) the society purchased a small garden 
near Hammersmith, and they have it in contem- 
plation to purchase one much largcn-. They have 
corresponding members in almost every part of 
the globe, from whence they have procured seeds 
and plants. They have also sent an experienced 
intelligent gardiner to India and China, to collect 
and bring home in a living state plants of the 
finer oriental fruits. The Society distributes gold 
and silver medals as premiums, both to amateurs 
and practical gardcnerH. The latter are admitted 
fellows upon easier pecuniary terms, and the so- 
ciety receive with readiness all communications 
from every quarter, or from every person. 



THE CALEDONIAN HOUTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

This society originated from a florist society, 
which existed in Edinburgh as early as 1803. In 
1809, it extended its views, and assumed the ap- 
pellation of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
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It« objects are similar to those of the London 
society, but th^ also attend to the breeding of 
bees, the manufiwtare o£ British wines, and to 
several branches of rural economy not attended 
to by the London society. Its members are 
classed similar to those of the London, but the 
greater part are practical gardiners. 



FEMALE TALKATIVENESS. 

The celebrated Buxtorf, in his Hebrew Lex* 
icon, informs us that the name of our first mother 
** Eve" is derived from a word which signifies 
** to talk." Upon this derivation, and the origi- 
nal meaning of this word, the Rabinical writers 
have constructed the following fable. 

** On a certain occasion, there fell from heaven 
twelve large baskets, filled in a manner similar to 
Pandora's box, but with very different materiab. 
lliey did not, like her's, contain bodily diseases, 
but an affliction of another species. They were 
stored with ** chiUchut" Upon their descent, a 
general scramble took place between the two 
sexes who inhabited the earth, but the ladies 
being more active, were more successful than the 

K 



men, and piok«d up ninft of i\wtt\i whidi (hey 
instantly secured, iind with Mderili^iouM «ttr«i 
trttn«mittod to their fmnttb de»cendi4ntii." 



RINOH. 

Thk Latin poets inform us ihni Jnplicri being 
oflTended at Prometheus, eommandml Mereury to 
take him to Mount Caucasus, and hind him to a 
rock, where an ea^le should prey upon his tm« 
trails during the spaee of dO,000 years« M« 
however, hnvinpf revealed the Oraele of the Des- 
tinies, who foretold that the son of Thelis should 
be more powerAd than his father, *f upit^ as a re« 
compense, relieved him from his conHnement ami 
punishment, but being greatly embarrassed be- 
tweeti the obligation of his former dtjete^f and 
the present favour conferred by IVrxmetheus, be 
commanded him always to wear upon his Hnger 
a ring, in which was set a Fragment of the rock 
of Caucasus, that it might m some sense ap|>ear 
that he ever remained tiound to it« Huch, say itie 
ancients, was the origin of rings. 
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WINDOW GLASS. 

Previous to the inTention of window glass, 
horn and ofled paper were employed* This art 
originated in Italy. The French learned it from 
the Italians, and from them it was introduced 
into England in the year 1180. Venice for 
many years excelled all Europe in the fineness of 
its glasses, and in the 13th century, were the 
only people who had the secret of making crys* 
tal looking-glasses. The glass manniarture was 
begun in England in the year 1557. The duke 
of Buckingham, with great success, introduced 
this manufiurture into En^and, and glass piaUes 
were made at Lambeth in the year 1673. So that 
during a century, we have attained the art in a 
degree which rivals even the Venetians, and 
are no longer under the necessity of being sup- 
plied with this useftd article from foreign conn* 
tries, which, when first introduced, was deemed 
an article of great magnificence, suitable only for 
palaces, churches, and elegant mansions. 



K U 
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GOLD VARNISH. 

Ah mankind could not have every thing of gold 
that they wiithod for, they were contented with 
incruHting money articlcn with thin precious metal. 
For that purpose the goUl was beaten into platcf, 
with which the walls of apartments, dishes, and 
other vessels were covered. In early ages, these 
plates woi:e thick, so that gilding in this manner 
was very expensive } but in process of time, the 
expense was much lessened, because the art was 
discovered of making the plates thinner, and of 
laying them on with a sieve. Articles, however, 
ornamented in this manner were still costly, and 
the valuable metal was always lost. Yellow gol- 
den colours of all kinds were then tried, but 
these did not fully produce the required effect, as 
they wanted that splendour pecuhar to metals, 
knd appeared always languid and dull. In mo- 
dern times, the overlaying with silver, or some 
cheaper white metal, and then daubing them over 
with a yellow transparent varnish was invented. 
This invention had its origin among the Sicilians, 
from them to the Italians, and from them to the 
English. Anderson, in his Origin of Commerce 
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says, that it was introduced into England by one 
Evelyn, in the year 1633. 



CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

The term horologia occurs very early in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, but as this word in ancient 
times signified dials as well as clocks, nothing de- 
cisive can be inferred from it respecting the 
origin of these machines, unless it can be shown 
from concomitant circumstances, that it relates 
rather to a clock than a dial. Clocks moved by 
wheels and weights began to be used in the mo- 
nasteries of Europe, about the eleventh century, 
for the purpose of awaking the inhabitants to 
morning prayers, who before were awakened by 
the crowing of the cock. 

It does not appear sufficiently evident that Eu- 
rope was entitled to the invention, but that it is 
rather to be ascribed to the Saracens, to whom we 
are indebted for the greater part of our mathe- 
matical instruction. The authors of this century 
speak of clocks in such a manner as evinces that 
they were then well known. 

In the fourteenth century, clocks formerly shut 
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up in monasteries began to be employed for the 
common use and convenience of cities. Hubert 
Prince of Carara, caused the first clock ever 
publicly erected to be put up at Padua, and it 
was said to have been constructed by James 
Dandi, whose family afterwards obtained the name 
of Horologia. 1'ho first clock at Bologna was 
erected in 1366, Charles V. of France, surnamed 
the wisCf caused a large one to be placed upon 
the tower of his palace by Henry de Wyck, whom 
he invited from Germany, because there was tlien 
at Paris no artist of that kind, and to whom he 
allowed a salary of six sols per day, with free 
lodgings in the tower. In the year 1 30^, a clock 
was put up at Bpires, the works of which cost 
fifly-one florins. The bell for calling the people 
together to divine worship was cast by a bell- 
founder from Strasburgh. The greater part of 
the cities of Europe were at that period without 
striking clocks, which could not be procured but 
at a great expcnce. 

Towards the end of the century, clocks began 
to be used in private families, and watches were 
invented about the same period. But the use of 
clocks was not confined to Italy at this period, 
for an artist in England^ about the same time 
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furnished the famous clock at Westminster Hall 
to be heard by the judges, from a Rne imposed 
upon one Hengham, who was fined eight hundred 
marks for making an alteration in a record, by 
which a poor defendant was only to pay six shil- 
lings and eight-pence, instead of thirteen shillings 
and four-pence. 

In the infancy of this new piece of mecha- 
nism, they were probably of a very imperfect 
construction : perhaps never went tolerably, and 
were soon deranged, while there was no one within 
a reasonable distance to put them in order. Of 
late days those very partial to music would not have 
a harpsichord in their houses except there were 
some person near to retune them. Accordingly, we 
find Henry VI. of England, and Charles VI. of 
France appointing clock-makers, with a salary, to 
keep the Westminster aud Paris clocks in order. 
And as the artists were few in number, their work 
was changed in proportion, so that none but 
princes and the opulent could be their purchasers. 

Mention is made of a watch in the possession 
of Henry VIII. Some of the watches of that 
period appear to have been strikers, at least, such 
watches having been stolen in a crowd from 
Charles V. and Lewis XL, the thief was deteotedo 
by their striking the hour. 



104 tfir, MifttoKt or timuinn. 

In ih« third yrar of hmm i,t m WAt^h wni 
(6\ind upmt Ony fftwk^s, whk'h ht* mA P^ey 
had purchfti^d ihf* d«y brfof^, to try mfi(AmUm§ 
for the loti^ and nium hurii'mj^fi (it thekfch wood, 
with which h« hftd pfppi\tm\ i4i gite fif« to th« 
imn of powd«ff «i th^ g««|>owd^f p1/^# 

Chiirt^fii L itt<jofpof«t^d the clot'ktrtflk^^ <iifld 
thdf chflfter pfohihit^d dmhfit mffc/mf ftml rt!?/;^* 
rum0 from h^np^ iwpofl^d, which nuffkk^iiy 
pr^^n that th^ w^^ ^mt in ffutfe eottttwott m&f 
mt w#ll M» thut VAi^unA hpu\ ihm muny Hfii^mfn 
fi^iiaiflt^d with that hfkmh ftf hifiimm, Ahmn 
the middfe of the f^^mif'^iih et^iiutyf ^iiii;ffm 
tmde hk ^tmi irnprttf^^timit in clonic woflt, whii^h 
gar«r hifth iff tnHtty othfrr iinptfr^^^m^ff^^, fh^ h«ii of 
which wa«5i th« \niftn{nciA(m (4 tf^kiirt^ watr-h^V 
hi ther reigtt of Chat^* H.^ w^f <?^rt trtn^ m a 
pf6»€«t to the \ttii/f trf VfftUf^K (^frtU'^i wa** ^t^y 
ptfftifii Uf iiitt^r-^ftK^A^m^r^f awl ^fttchmfti^^f^ n^& 
ficmfiimfi^) try atf^ti^J wh<^ h/? w^<; p^*^!^^ ^ <^ 
MaW, a wat/rh hew^ fyft<^ tl^ waf <^h. 

"fh^^ k a tfaditi^yn tffm^mh^ a wat^h wfrt<^h 
waA smart and ^i^at, s^aj^l t^/ha«^^ V<^ th* pttip^yfy 
tff krn^ *^ l*/yf>fnrt tl»6 Kf fic<^ <'yf >^<yyflair>d, ^ tfw^ 
/^ w /j/)f srr|)pwf^ hy so^i^rrt ^'i^Pt^^, It 
k a mati^ Af gr^ai mpti^imt^ to totrtt'4mte 
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what 18 in our power, either to prevent imposition 
or to ascertain the fitct. It doth not merely refer 
to the history of an individual, or even of a na- 
tion, but that of the history of man. It respects 
tlie progress of the arts, and a mistake is great, 
because it being established upon a supposed 
fact, it becomes a precedent for writers in future 
ages. 

THE ROMAN MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 

The Romans were four hundred and sixty 
years without any other division of time than 
morning, noon, and night. A sun-dial was the 
first instrument they had to measure time, brought 
from Sicily, afVer the taking of Catana, in the 
year of Rome 477. This was placed upon the 
tribunal of harangrues for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants, and being drawn ftom the latitude of 
Catana, was very imperfect, but the Romans 
were satisfied with it during ninety-nine years. 
In the time of Quintus Marcus, Philippus clocks 
were invented, but tliese could only run in the 
day-time, and in clear weatlier. Five years after, 
Scipio Nasia brought into use and placed under 
cover a water-clock, which showed the hour both 
by day and by night. / 
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The invention of water-clocks is ascribed to 
Cressibue, a native of Alexandria. The Romans 
had different kinds of them, which marked the 
hours by different methods. They denominated 
them winter, and sometimes night clocks, in op- 
position to the dials, which were of no use during 
the night time, and of very little use in winter, 
when the rays of the sun are oflen intercepted by 
the clouds. 

To form an idea of these water-clocks, we may 
conceive a pretty large bason of water, which by 
a small hole contrived in the bottom, emptied it- 
self into another vessel of nearly the same capa- 
city in the space of twelve hours, and where the 
water, rising gradually, brought up perpendicu- 
larly a bit of cork pointing to the hours, which 
were marked, one above another, on columns or 
pilasters. 

These clocks were different from those which 
the ancients called Clcpsydrum, whichVas a glass 
filled with water, of a pyramidical figure in the 
form of a cone. The base was pierced ; the 
upper orifice very narrow, and lengthened into a 
point ; on the water swam a piece of cork bearing 
a needle to mark the hours, tracing along the vase 
by descending gradually as it ran out. Dials, wa- 
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ter-docks, and clepsydra were all the Romans 
knew of, for they were unacquainted with the 
use of wheels in the formation of clocks. Many 
ages elapsed before invention favoured mankind 
with such an useful instrument. The present 
which Calif Aaron Alraschid made to Charlemagne 
of a striking clock was deemed a wonder. That 
was said to be only a water-clock, which marked 
the hours by the fall of some balls of metal upon 
a bell, and by some figures of men, which opened 
and shut certain doors contrived in the clock, 
according to the number of the hours. 



THE DORIC ORDER IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

Chance has often given birth to splendour and 
utility. Dorus, the son of Helen, and grandson 
of Deucalion, having caused a temple to be 
erected at Argos, in honour of Juno, that edifice 
was found by chance to have been constructed 
corresponding to the proportions and taste of the 
order, which afterwards obtained the name of the 
Doric, The form appearing agreeable to the 
eye, other builders conformed to it in their eon* 






f/AMMAH-IMY, 

Tmk Rm of A\ig\m f^Mvmi 0ii« ftp{t^}lAii^ 
frmn iiw MUming ^\rmm»imfi^, tlnrihg iim 

\m¥iiA tit iMf mrnWy i<mfiring hf tiut Iwwl iff 

tmuUimfin=ihyt nmi i\n iUt^ mkt* of n mnff^t 
|OM*M0H')ttHoM, i'tm^rmfiA m H mtw t^\nimfiit 



I« mmmry tii' ** fh^Hil^lMyd^ml/* UmgUpihfti 

ftUttf upm ¥fUMi f^mfiftt^^f^ wt^fp tii\hm\, itptnf^ 

u^ il»i< gmU w^f^ ttlwrtyrt prpvi^^ti pUUpf ii\ttm 
UiUiUtif OF to iUplf UnimAkiP vi^^ioify. 
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The discussion which has been founded upon 
the question, " wliether the Egyptian pyramids 
were tombs or temples," seems altogetlier nuga* 
tory, ibr being the our, they were of necessity the 
other. On the above account, ancient authors 
Giidploy such words fbr tlie names of the temples 
of tlie gods as in their original and proper signi- 
fication imply nothing more than a tomb or 
sepulchre. 

BELLOWS, 

Aftkh tlie discovery of fire, the first instru- 
ment to blow and strengtlien it, was undoubtedly 
a hollow reed, until tlie art was found out of 
forming a stick into a pipe by boring it. 
Bellows appear to have been early known to the 
Greeks, but the information concerning this fact 
is both scanty and 4oubtful. It ratlier appears 
certain tliat wooden bellows were invented by the 
Germans 5 for a writer whose evidence may be 
deemed sufficiently accurate says, " that in his 
time they were to bo found in Germany, but not in 
England.'* .In tlie oldest melting-houaes these 
were worked by men. Refuse, thea^fore, and 
otlier remains of metal, are found in places where 
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ftt jireMiit no worki could be eroet«d for tho imnt 
of wftt«r« Cftl vor Miyt that Lewis PiMitiMifchmid 
CAtne firom Thuringia, and Mttkd in the foreet ct 
HAvrey «nd begin to make wooden bellowe* He 
would discloee hie art to no one but hif son, whoi 
M well M Mi grandson, made bellows for all die 
inhabiiants of the forest From them the ueeflil 
invention spread among the other nations. 



SEDAN CHAIRS. 

BiH H. Duncombe predecessor to Duncombe, 
liord Paversliam, and gentleman pensioner to king 
Jamrfs and Charles I., was the p<!rson who intro- 
(1i](!f?(1 srdan chairs into this country, in 1084, 
wlirn lie procured a patent, which vested in him 
and his heirs the solo right of carrying persons 
lip nnd down in them for a certain sum. Hir 
Mniin(l<*rs was a \i,n*ni travelh^r, and had seen these 
rh'iirs iit Srdnn, wliero they were first invented. 

h i'l n riMtinrkfiblr* fact, that in the same year, 
i'r \■l^\^ rf;ivl' V introduced the use of hackney- 
<(/...*(.., A tolernhh) lon^ ride might then be 
procured in cither of the above vehicles for the 
fimttll sum of four-pence. '' I3ut alas,*' says the 
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writer of this article, ** the introdaction of these 
machines spoiled theoonstitutioiis of our women . 
they became nervous and kzy, and no longer 
brought forth robust children." 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Whbn mankind had formed themselves into 
societies, they began to form connections with 
their neighbours. They found it necessary to in- 
form themselves of the position of the countries 
which bordered upon their own, and very soon 
they were induced by curiosity, that powerful 
principle in human nature, to desire to form some 
acquaintance with the country in which tht'y lived, 
and wilh many particulars of those which were 
more remote. Thus we find that scarcely had 
the sciences arisen among the Greeks, wiu*n their 
philosophers began to occupy themselves with 
geographical pursuits. History informs us, that 
Manaximander exhibited to his countrymen a plan 
of Greece and the adjacent countries, and in this 
he was imitated by his countryman Necateus of 
Miletus. It need scarcely be added, that these 
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first maps were very rude and imperfect, similar 
to the first productions of every other art. 



TRIAL BY JURIES. 

Among the ancient Welsh and Britons, by the 
laws of compurgation as they were called, when 
a person capitally accused denied the crime upon 
oath, he was under the necessity of bringing a 
certain number of compurgators to swear to the 
truth or credibility of what he had sworn. By 
law, the number of the compurgators was in pro- 
portion to the nature of the crime, and if these 
were in such number and such respectability as 
the law required, and swore, with sufficient unani- 
mity to the innocence of the accused, then he 
was honorably acquitted, but if the reverse, he 
was condemned. 

During the ruder periods of society, all causes 
were tried by personal combats or by ordeals of 
one kind or another, but gradually the impropriety 
of these were discovered, and in the reign of 
William I., the trial of criminal and civil cauHCH 
by a jury of twelve men was introduced into 
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England from Normandy, where it anciently ob« 
tained. 



PULPITS. 

Orioinally all pulpits faced the west, that the 
eyes of the congregation might see all acts of de- 
votion, and look towards the cast, whence the Sun 
of righteousness arose. The first deviations from 
tills general rule were introduced by the Puritans 
in England, and the first chapel erected south and 
north' was the chapel of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, a dis- 
tinguished leader of tliat sect. 



THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

The first institution of parliaments is one of 
those matters that lie so far hidden in the dark 
ages of antiquity, that to trace its origin is 
equally difficult and uncertain. Long before the 
Norman conquest, all matters of importance were 
debated and settled in the great counsels of the 
realm, a practice which seems to have been univer- 
sal among the northern nations, particularly the 
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(Jormumt and carried by thotn into all the coun- 
triei of Europe, which they overrun at the diaao* 
lution of the Roman Kmpire. Uelica of thia 
constitution, under varioun mrMliflcationii and 
changCHi are still to be met with in the diota of 
Vohmd, Germany, and Hweden, and tlie Htates- 
Oeneral of France, which laat, till very lately^ 
bad kin lo long dormant, and which are now ait- 
ting in one aaiembly, under the title of tlie 
National Assembly { for wliat is there called the 
parliament is only the supreme court of justice, 
consisting of the peers, certain diguilled eecleaiaa- 
tics and judges, which neither is in practice, nor 
is supposed to l)e in theory, a great council of tlie 
realm. 

In Kni!{land this general council has been held 
iinmemorially, under various natries, but princi- 
pally uruler that of Wiitena-gemotef or the 
assembly of wise men. We have instances of 
its meeting to order the affairs of the kingdom, 
to make new laws, and to amend the old, so 
early as the reign of fnat king of the West Huxons, 
Ossa, king of Uie Mercians, and Uthelbert, king 
of Kentt in the several monarchies of the hep 
tarehy. Ailar their union, king Alfred ordained 
for a perpetual usage, that these councils shoidd 
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meet twice in the year, or oflener if need be, to 
treat of the government of God's people, how 
they should keep themselves from sin; should 
live in quiet aifid receive right. Our succeeding 
Saxon and Danish monarchs held frequent coun- 
cils of this sort, as appears from their respective 
codes of law, the titles of which commonly speak 
tliem to be enacted either by tlie king, with the 
advice of his wittena-gemote, or wise men, or to 
be enacted by those sagos, with the advice of the 
king; or, lastly, to be enacted by them both 
together. 

Afler the Norman conquest, when the feudal 
gystem was introduced, the supreme legislative 
power of England was lodged in tlie king and 
great council, or what was aflerwards called the 
parliament. It is not doubted but the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and most considerable abbots 
were constituent members of tins council. They 
sat by a double title : by prescription, as having 
always possessed that privilege through the whole 
Saxon period, from the first establishment of 
Christianity, and by their right of baronetage, as 
holding of the king in capito by military service. 

The barons were anotlier constituent part of 
die great council of the nation. These held im<* 



II ft tMM Mimroftt ^p hnntinn, 

*Vhpf Wff*» till? n^m^ Uiiiitmttih]p mpiuhftn iff 0m» 

HiniPi AMfl ttml A tl^llf tM lff> f<WtJ>lMlf^fl )M All pih' 

Uti (i\p\\hptn{Uim, Thpy nptp iUp hnimdWn^p tftA- 
mIm hf Mm I'fowff, »iwl i>w«l ft» « Mprt'U'fi ihph 
M}pn*ifim'p \h ♦!»*» fiiMff f»r Hi^lf M«|wpm« li/rrf/ 
A tei^(ilt(t}fm fttfcwi ¥f\ihimi ^hp\t ftmf^phi ^/w 

lllwly to Up \m ill Pjlf»l*Mtl»4, «ml Mil ♦l»«t*«f HiJ««tJw» 

ftttjr trtlMlty tflfi^f^ till? t«t** rtfi^l ft^lvli**« irf' tirt* 
\uf(i\y iDil m>t I'fyMi'fff . 

Tim illMttlty of i»«fl irf I'^rtmt wft* rilficitti ^/f 
l^rfMorifih ttA wf»ll «*i hi>rMlHf»fy, amiI «*i aH iIm? 
i»rtrlii w<*ff» aUm htitnmf tlipy wpi-p i'/mftJ*l^f<*i1 A4 
fif)\Urtty trt«»«»ttU f^r tlif» I'^mo} tt^r^ ft^lrriJttMl w 
tifflf f'flpfli'My )fff#f tlt^ ffPUPtii) tnuuv'i]^ mu\ (irtmpti 
tim tiumf htrttiimt^h\p ftwl p/mf^i-TMl l»rrtr»^'l# tti' U, 

'Vhp orJ^Iri oi' iUp ptt^nPh^ vtm^iiUilhm tri' tln» 
Vifi^Ut^U \mtUrtWPtif uiny hp ^tntpti Ui iUp mfilt) 
(ilii'il wtttn nt timt tWmhUtuii wtmnti'U Vii^wnttt 1.^ 
itlMf'ltj j/r}Mi>^l t/f filffrflt)mi.<* flf^f Urt4\ hmpnnMy 
inUpu )r\m'p \u ^Up f$PiiPti*\ cif^f^ ftl' niVfth^t hhU^pf\ 
h\m t« hfifp ftpt^itpui t$it'4mrfiP to \mtUmtipnf*iry 

t9Upp)\pft, MrttfUwpti tim UrWPt trtfit^tn nf tlr^ Mftt/> 
hiUt tim ^Mlrlt^f I'ffiimllft^ Ami Ia)'1 tIffs ttrtiitfU^Umt 
of /;$fi(|it aim! )rnt)^t«flt; chiin^fifty }n tlN> f^mpw- 
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SPINSTERS. 

Amongst our industrious and frugal forefathers, 
it was a maxim that a young woman should 
never be married until she had spun herself a set 
of body, table and bed linen. From this custom, 
all unmarried women were termed spinster s^ an 
appellation tliey still retain in all law proceedings. 



APRIL poors DAY. 

The origin of this custom is very doubtful. 
The most generally received opinion is, that it it 
a corruption of auld, and that it is borrowed 
from the Roman, ** festum fatuorum," feast of 
fools, which was introduced with the design both 
to ridicule the old Roman saturnalia, and also the 
rites of the Druids. It had the intended eficct, 
and did more to extirpate those practices than 
either the fire or sword of persecution. 

The French observe the same custom, and de- 
nominate the person imposed upon an April fish. 
One of their writers says, ** length of time has 
almost totally defaced the original intention, 



wlildh w«M td t<(mimemofiit(< ilif^ pAnnloti (if (i 
Um\i thftt took plMe about iIiIa timf* (if tlf(< y(<( 
mul tltaiA» th(?«lewA Nr«ttt Itltti fofti'kwftrds mA ft 
wttfdii to httfosM Ah(t yen tiittif fVom AmniM 
CakpliAM, )^ilftl«i Mef(^(tf Ami buck to I'HaK* a||tt 
iKi thift rktieulouMi (^f ratbei' ittitil(i(i» mtnimtu to 
hii rl«(9f by ii^hich wt* send (Votti one {ilftce to ttr 
tbcf II pet «on whom we wlult to enpotiB to rldtoti 
The Hpeetfttor cttlltt tlteft^ »lt*evt*lefii(i erfttiMl«9 itti 
M (at the bifttof y of iMn ttiotbef — flir pl^r^o 
ttiilk^ mA »\m\ht tUUmUim (^omttilftnlotift. Kir 
fltid ^r(*At men were ttt<euiit4tmed to keep nw 
iibout tbemi who, litAteftd of beih^ foolft) wt 
pettmtn emiowed with ftti im(<omm(iti (tbure 
wit And bumoufi An Author renmrkfii thAt a 
iihK AfiArt one dAy in the yeAr In obaervAnee 
ihlM ohl ettMtom in unneeetiMAry^ Alnee three pA 
in <bur of the people Are AioIa a11 the yeAr roin 



In the otlfi^Ui of Aooletyi when motiey waa t 
known) commeri^ waa eondttc^ted by a mtit 
enolmn^e of the eommodUleft of eAch pArty i wl 
the Agreement waa eonrlndedf they were w 
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Rtrained to rotnovo tho artiolei presently required. 
Every sale was thorcforo attended with double 
journioR, and expensive conveyance, and as so* 
cicty began to enlarge and improve, the dilDcultics 
were multiplied. The advantage of an interme- 
diate article in payment of their purchases was 
sensibly felt, and the first means adopted was that 
of cattle. 

According to this arrangement, a certain num« 
bcr of sheep or oxen were given in exchange, 
either for provisions or merchandiie. This cus- 
tom was also attended with great inconvenience, 
and was soon followed by tho use of metals as a 
standard value. Tho observations made upon 
the quality of metals were the causes which gave 
them the preference. Durable, pliable, and easily 
divided, they could be reduced to any sine or 
form, carried without much trouble, and kept 
without danger of decay, ami retain the marks or 
stamps put upon them, which gave them a specific 
value. 

The first pieces of money employed instead of 
tlie cattle bore the figure and name of the animal, 
and it is probable tliat each piece of money was 
in value to the beast whose figure and name it 
bore. Thus, a hundred pieces upon which was 
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tho flguro of d (ih(}(5pf wore c^qutvalunt to Art !»////- 
(Irod Mhcq), and tlio piucc of momy which boro 
thu figure of mi ox or a cow wan ituillciunt for ihcr 
payment of that animul. 

A conNidcrttbtc timo after tho uno of irictalM^ 
nothhig but copper wa« uxed, gohl and Milver 
lieing too Ncaree and preciouN ; and even the (quan- 
tity of the metal eniphiyed wom in proportion to 
the Mcarcity of that article. 'i*lie focihty attend- 
ing thin mode of carrying on conniu;rce Hoon 
rendered the practice univer»al. It in the facility 
which money give» to conmierce tlmt coniititut<Mi 
itM intrinnic value. In fact, money in only a Mign 
of agreement, which can have no real value, 
except in the thing which it reprcNentM and ac- 
quircM. It ban no immediate value in MatiMiying 
the wantM of man, and if the productiouH of the 
earth were to fail, moruiy would not prevent man 
(Vom dying of hunger, for we neither eat Nilvor 
nor gold. Hence, if we preler the reprcMentative 
for the real thing itMelf, we do greatly arr* Tho 
richer of a nation couMint not in the (juantity of 
gold or Milver in the country, but in the abundance 
and quality of territorial productions. Nor 
ought money ever to remain in the , ImmU of any 
cluMN of individuolit without comttunt circulation* 
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ROMANCE. 

During the r^ign of Henry I., Geoffrey of 
Monmouth published his history of Great Britain, 
which he embellished with numerous tales re- 
specting Arthur and his knights, and the prophe- 
cies of Merlin, borrowed from the songs and 
traditions of the ancient Britons ; another 
work, entitled the History of Charlemagne 
and his Twelve Peers, and a work called the 
Adventures of Alexander the Great. These 
three works supplied an inexhaustible store of 
materials to writers, both in prose and verse, so 
that the jests of Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Alexander were rehearsed and embellished in a 
thousand forms. The relations of spells, en- 
chantments, giants, hypogriphs, and dragons, 
together with ladies confined in durance by the 
power of necromancy, and delivered from con- 
finement by the courage of their knights, capti- 
vated the imagination of our ancestors, and a 
new species of writing was introduced, which for 
centuries obtained its popularity, known by the 
appellation of Romance, because it was originally 

M 
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written in tlie Gaelic idiom, which was a corrup- 
tion of the ancient language of Rome. 



THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

PopuLAA Btory says, that this noble order ro« 
ceived its name fVom the oountegg of Balisbnryi 
who dropped her garter as she was daneing at a 
ball ; the king found it, and carried it to the ladf 9 
and formed this institution in her honour. The 
true origin appears to be, that it was establishod 
in order to commemorate the victorious battle of 
Cressy, where it is supposed that the king's 
garter was displayed as the signal to commence 
the engagement. 

It was established by Edward UI. in the year 
1944. It is composed of a head called the sO"* 
vereign, who is always the king of England, and 
twenty-six knights, many of whom have been io- 
vereign princes. The poor knights are their 
pensioners, all gentlemen, who have either been 
wounded in the service of their country, or 
reduced by misfortune to poverty. 

Ht. George of Cappadocia is the titular Saint 
of this order, and also of England, therefore it 
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sometimes obtains the appellation of St George's 
Order. The dress of the knights is extremely 
rich and magnificent. Upon public occasions, 
they wear a mantle of blue velvet thrown across 
the shoulders, with a high velvet cap, adorned 
with diamonds and feathers, according to the 
taste of the owner ; but their principal distinction, 
which they never lay aside, is a blue ribbon cros- 
sing the body from the lefl shoulder, upon which 
is fastened the picture of St. George, enamelled 
with gold and ornamented with diamonds. An 
officer denominated Garter King at Arms, pre- 
sides over the ceremonies of the installation of a 
knight. In former times, those who were to be 
elected went in solenm procession to Windsor, 
attended by their friends and dependants, in the 
richest liveries with great pomp, upon horseback, 
but now it is customary to proceed upon foot 
from the castle to St. George's chapel. Upon 
the morning of the installation, the knights ap- 
pointed by the sovereign to instal the knights 
elect, meet in the great chamber belonging to the 
dean in the full habit of the order, attended by 
the proper officers ; the knights elect appear in 
their under habits, holding their caps in their 
hands. Thus assembled, they form a procession 
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to St. Q&orge'H clmp&l, where they are received by 
tlie Hovereign upon tlie tlirone. 'i'hey are pre* 
ceded by the poor knights, and garter king at 
arms, carrying the robeH, great oollar, and George 
of each kniglu, on a orimHon velvet cuHhion. 
Having prevented tlie garter of each knight 
(whicl) are made of blue velvet embroidered 
witl) tlie motto, ** J lout Moit qui mal y pense" u e. 
** uhaiM bti to him who thinks evil hereof'*) to tlie 
sovereign, he gives them to two of the senior 
kniglits, who buckle them upon the left; leg of 
their new assooiiiteB, while an admonition is read 
to them to do nothing unworthy the high pro*- 
fbssion of knightliood. Ai\er being completely 
dressed, they are conducted to the sovereign, who, 
as tliey kneel before him, puts about their necks 
a dark blue ribbon, to which is suspended tlie 
George ; upon this they kiss Ids hand, and tl)o 
ceremony otncludes witli prayers and olibrings. 
A sumptuous entertainment is generally provided, 
in Ht. George's Hall, attended with music and 
every demonstration of joy. 
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TULIPS. 

The greater part of tlio flowers which adorn 
our gardens have come from the Levant. A few 
have been procured from other parts of tiie 
wodd| and aome of our own indeginouH plants 
that grow wild, have, by care and cultivation, 
been so much improved as to merit a place in 
our parterres. Our ancestors, perhaps, some 
centuries ago, paid attention to flowers, but it ap- 
pears that the orientals, and particularly the 
Turks, who in other respects are not very sus- 
ceptible of the inanimate beauties of nature, were 
the first people who cultivated a variety of them 
in their gardens, Uiercfore, have procured the 
most of them which decorate ours, and among 
these is the tulip. 

Tulips grow wild in the Levant, and from 
hence have been introduced into Britain. But 
what has occasioned us to give the origin of this 
flower a place is not merely from its native qua- 
lity, whose beauty is exceeded by many other 
flowers, and whose duration is sliort lived, but 
from its becoming, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the object of a trade, such as is not to be 
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found In the history of (iomm^re&, mA by which 
t\wlr \M(io roii0 (ihov6 that of the moNt preciouii 
metaU. A Minute root of that dpacieiii aalh^d tho 
Viaaroy wan valued at ^|/)00 ftorin^i. A Dutc^h 
merchant one day ^ave a herring to a sailori who 
hail brought lilm Home goodd. The sailor seeing 
aome tulip roots lying at large, supposing them 
to be onions, ate thew with his herring, 'i'lirough 
this mistake, the sailor's breakfost cost the mer- 
chant a greater sum than would have given a 
splendid one to the prlnee of Orange, 



TUllF. AS FUEL. 

Tn% discovery that several kinds of earth 
combined, wlien dried, might be employed as 
Aiel, may have been occasioned by accident, in 
some place where wood was scarce, A spark 
felling by chance upon a turf-moor, during a dry 
summer, oiten sets It on (Ire, and the conflagration 
cannot fell to attract attention. In the ancients, 
many Instances of this kind are mentioned. One 
of the most remarkable is that recorded by 
Tacitus, who relates, that not long after the 
building of the city Culognci the neighbouring 
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land took fire, and burned with such violence, 
that the corn, villages, and every production of 
the earth was consumed. 

In latter times, turf began to be turned to coal ; 
by which it kindled sooner, burned with less air, 
more moderate, and free of smoke. The burning 
of turf into coal was first employed in Germany, 
to save wood, and to promote the benefit of the 
mines, which was successfully employed in the 
melting houses. 

STAMPED PAPER. 

Paper stamped with a certain mark by govern- 
ment, and which in many countries must be used 
for all judicial acts, public deeds, and private 
contracts, in order to give them validity, is one 
of those numerous modes of taxation invented 
after the raising of money for the service of 
states, became exhausted. It is not of great an- 
tiquity, for before the invention of our paper, it 
could not have been a very productive source of 
finance. When parchment and other substances 
employed for writing upon were expensive ; when 
greater simplicity of manner produced honesty 
and more confidence among mankind, and when 



0^l)HNi wriilH^M ^t Hml kin4 wt^r^ vi^ry lii(l« iit 

4iW^ttli»ly lHVPHf4iiiin tlMllmuli wh^rti uvt^ry niiu(jp»- 

M ntwufd (M mty iim wim ^h^uld liivt^nr f^ mw 
IttiCi whl§h mljihl liti (irwditftivp, \m mi ht^M im 

ftHd IVfMli^y iiHtup^d ii(h^r mtim^ in Uu'miP Um 



TIII5 WIUTU IIOYH IN IIIIU.ANI). 

Ammiim i]\^ mmmmn »|)|ir^NHiiiHH ui wtii^h i\^ 
inlmliilttiHN of Ir^lf^Hd Imvt^ bi^^H iiulijii(i^dt th^ 

\r\w \\\\\\\^\^f^ Mf \^ A\nUmM M\^\mt WM ikw\wf» 

l^(<iioM, of wli)i<h no »dm|M»iii (JOH0(i|Hloii i^m ti(i 
(lirio^d hy oot^ ium(^(|imlHMt wHti (H^ omontir iu 
whii^h iiii^My iltln||« Mr« ^otHlu^u^d in Uitti uoAirtH* 
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nato country, it cannot excite great surprise that 
a race of men, trained in wretchednesi and igno- 
rance, should eventually yield to the impulse of 
revenge against their cruel persecutors. 

As the nature and origin of Whiteboys is im- 
perfectly known in the other parts of tlie British 
empire, the reader is informed that it was assumed 
about the year 1776, by bands of men whoso ob- 
ject was a redress of the grievance both of the 
quantity and the mode of collecting the Titlies, 
especially in the counties of Kilkenny, 'i'ipperary, 
and Queen's County. In these counties farmers 
had adopted tlie benevolent and judicious plan of 
granting to their labourers certain portions of 
bog, mountain, or waste land for a specific num- 
ber of years, rent iVee. The land thus granted, 
was cleared and cultivated by the laborious in- 
dustry of the peasants, and chiefly appropriated to 
the raising potatoes, by which the condition of the 
labouring poor was bettered, and the tranquillity 
of the country secured. The luxuriant crops of 
potatoes caught tlie avaricious eyes of the Tythe 
Farmers^ and potatoes, which had never been 
previously subjected to tithes, was also eagerly 
demanded. This attempt to impose a tax upon 
that usefVil article of the food of the poor in Ire- 
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liuidf WM univmuilly confidartd u » most artid 
and waoUm innof Miaii« m an oiumipUon luid h$cn 
MnetimMd by tima imiMinorklf and tha atlampc 
Co aitablifb aueb a claim upon tha produaa of 
waata land tbtia cultivatad by tha poor labourar 
with tha awaat of bia brow, in tha lioufa appfo* 
priatad to raat and rrfraahmant, afffpravatad tha 
ffanaial Aaiinf to a dagraa that bunt fiMrdi in ra* 
vanoa anonff tha labourinif DODiilation« 

Aaffombling by night with thair aUrtap am* 
|doyad aa uppar garmanta to prafant diaaovaiyf 
thay aaaallad tha propaHy and dwalUnff of tha 
Tytba ParmarMi and variuuM outragaa wara com- 
mittad by thoaa w\uh from tliair dinguiaad dranff 
wara danoiiiiriatad Whiubayn, Clovarmmrnt in- 
tarf^adi and an Act wim [Miwcd, granting power 
to levy tha titliaa upon potalocM and corn growing 
u(Nm tlia«a waata landa cultivata<l by tha iiard 
labourarw* Tha fad conaaquancca bava baan tha 
•bedding of mucli blood, and ttia cauaa of- much 
riot aiul tumult in diffi»rant i>arta of tha country. 
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ALBUMS. 

An elegant and ingenious autlior has made great 
research concerning the nature and origin of 
Albums ; the result of his information evinces their 
great dignity and antiquity. In the infancy of 
Albums, " the virgin page*' destined to receive 
the contributions of all strangers, instead of being 
bound in morocco, edged with gold, and secured 
with an ornamented lock, was no more than the 
surface of a wall in a much fVequented place, upon 
which those who thought they had wit, and were 
fond of shewing it, gave vent to their imagina- 
tions. Antiquarians inform us tliat the rude ori- 
gin of Albums arose from the works of Hippo- 
crates, which were only a medical Album. 

The sick who thronged to the temple of Escu- 
lapius wrote upon the walls their maladies, and the 
means by which they had been cured. These in- 
scriptions were collected by Hippocrates, who 
from them formed his book, which therefore may 
be deemed the earliest Album upon record. 

This practice of writing upon walls obtained 
among the Romans, for in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum is a guard-house, the walls of which are 
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to his own, calculated eitlier to excite laughter, or 
more frequently aversion and disgust. 

It wna very natural for those who mounted the 
steeple of Strasburgh, to wish to leave tlieir 
names. When a man chooses to encounter a great 
danger, (Vom the sensible and satisfactory cause 
that he may have to boast of it afterwards, he is 
never backward in giving every possible publicity 
to his achievement. To this may be attributed 
the numerous inscriptions upon Uie top of Stras- 
burgh steeple. It most undoubtedly comes into 
the class of ** places at which there is danger in 
arriving ;" for it narrows so much towards tlio 
top, Uiat the steps are passed to the outside, and 
fVom tliat point the ascent is so difficult, tlmt it is 
not unfVequent for tlie climber to lose his hold, 
and fall tlie five hundred feet which are between 
him and tlie earth. Those who survive the ascent, 
naturally wish to leave a proof of their having firm- 
ness of foot and hand, nicety of eye, and stea- 
diness of brain sufficient to carry Uiem up a 
place fVom which the nerves of a maintop-man of 
a seventy-four would almost shrink. The wea- 
ther-cock on the steeple of Strasburgh is Uiero- 
fore an Album. 

The flrst Album, consisting of flragments written 

N 
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in a blank book by varioui perflons, waf* we be* 
Heve, that kept on the Alpfl by the nuccessors of 
8t. Bruno, In thb every traveller was asked 
at big departure to inscribe his name, and lie 
usually added to it a few sentences of devotion 
and tliankfulness to his hosts, or of admiration of 
the scene around him. This register was kept for 
several centuries, and in its pages will be found 
a large proportion of names which have earned 
themselves immortality. Upon such occasions 
minds of energy and vivacity would naturally pro- 
duce lively and magnanimous sentiments placed 
in such a situation. It is mucli to be regretted 
that this curious and most interesting register 
should have been lost. It is supposed that the 
monks carried it along with them upon their emi- 
gration. There is a book of the same kind now 
kept at the passage of the Alps, but it must be 
long before it possess the treasures of the old one. 
Albums came into more general use upon tlie 
revival of letters. Travellers frequently carried 
along with them a small paper tablet, and, present- 
ing it to the literary personages to wliom they 
were introduced, requested them to write their 
names in them with a short sentence, and it 
became a contest among the learned travellers 
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who should have the greatest and most respect- 
able number of names in their Albums. These 
sentences usually expressed a general truth, and 
sometimes the particular disposition of the writer. 
Drawings, music, scraps of poetry or prose senti- 
ment, wit, and no wit at all, — all these come into 
the composition of an Album, and of course they 
are stamped with the various shades of inteUect 
from genius down to silliness and stupidity. 

The real interest of an Album is to look back 
to the collections of former years. There are not 
many things more affecting than to turn to these 
tokens of by-gone social enjoyments. The out- 
pourings of buoyant gaiety, the playful allusions 
to local and temporary jests, and the occasional 
launches of sofler and more tender feeling, are 
pjreserved in these books. The fresh and living 
traces of fellowship long broken through, of re- 
coUections which can never again be brought 
together. Deatli will have swept away some, and 
circumstances divided many ; but here we find the 
sentiments of those whom we have loved, or at 
least in whom we have felt interested, traced by 
their own hand, and bearing the impression of 
character which is always so apparent in unpre* 
meditated composition. These relics, though 

N 2 
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'Vhu (liviMion of tlmt (i^opl^ into dAnii And irili^fl 
un(kr NiipttrftUi aliii^tk, whoH^ Influmiat) r^nmin^ 
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Hov(in hMndr0d ftnd t'orty-^^igtit, oontttitutiiii i\w 
mont r^nmrkabto (!ir(iumNtanofi in th^ir politlcsAl 
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d(ip(ind(in0a mA th^ir blood uncjontmninatfid by a 
miKtnra with utrttngorM, tln^y dt^f^ndt^d th^mMt^lvisH 
in tli^N^ Mtrong hohUi whi^ih urt) in livt^ry c^ountry 
i\w nmwi-mxl^n of ndtionttl libt^rty, dnd i\w r^tUgt^ 
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of those who resist the oppression and dominion 
of a more powerful neighbour. Thus, in t)ie 
absence of their monarclis, and defended by their 
barrier of rocks, they did not always submit to 
the authority of a distant government, who could 
neither enforce obedience nor aiford protection. 
The imtural division of the country into so many 
walks, valleys, and islands, separate from one 
another by mountains, or arms of the sea, gave birth 
as a matter of necessity to various little societies ; 
and individuals of superior property, courage, or 
talent, under whose banners they had fought, or 
under whose protection they had settled, naturally 
became their chiefs. Their secluded situations 
rendered general intercourse difficult, while the 
impregnable ramparts with which they were sur- 
rounded, made defence easy. 

Every small society had arms sufficient for its 
own protection, artisans of skill enough to fur- 
nish all the rude manufactures required within 
their own territory, pasture for their cattle, wood 
for every purpose, moss and turf for fuel, and 
space for their hunting excursions. As there was 
nothing to tempt them to change their residence, 
to court the visits of strangers, or to solicit the 
means of general communicatioos, every society 
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bocame itiitilitted. Thewholeracc wa«t1iu« broken 
into many individual maMM, posseadng a conrnin- 
nity of ciMtoms and character, but placed under 
different jurisdictions. Dy this means every d]s« 
trict became a petty independent state* The 
government of every community or clani was 
patriarchiali asort of hereditary monarchyi founded 
on customi and allowed by general consent, rather 
than regulated by laws* Many members of each 
clan considered themselves, and were actually 
branches and descendants of the same fkntfly.-^ 
The central stem of this fkmily was the cMef | 
but the more these connexions of blood and 
friendship tended to preserve internal harmony 
tlio more readily the clans broke out into 
violence, on occasion of any external injury or 
affront* The general laws affording no protec- 
tion, turbulence, aggressions, and reprisals, ne^ 
cessarily resulted. In this state of agitation, all 
knowledge of letters was lont, except among a 
few ; but a kind of knowledge less efficient was 
preserved by means of the bards and scnachies or 
the ciders of the tribcSi With very few laws, ami 
no controuling power to enforce the execution of 
the few which they had, they presented the rare 
spectacle of a people so beneficially influenced by 
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the simple institutions and habits which they had 
framed for themselves, that with all the defect 
consequent upon such a state, they were prepared 
with a little cultivation to become valuable mem- 
bers of society. 

In this insulated state, with a very limited ad- 
mission of strangers, intermarriages and consan- 
guinity were the natural consequences ; and many 
members of the clan bore the name with the chie£ 
In this manner a kind and cordial intimacy, and 
a disposition towards mutual support, were pre- 
served in a manner totally unknown in modem 
times. To all the Chief stood in the several rela- 
tions of landlord, leader, and judge. He could 
caU out the young men to attend him at the 
chace, and to fight under his banner — a mandate 
which generally met with ready obedience. 



PINS. 



In 1543, pins were imported from France, and 
first used in England by Catherine Howard, 
Queen to Henry the Eighth. Previous to that 
invention, both sexes used ribands, loop-holes, 
laces with points and tags, clasps, hooks and eyes, 
and skewers of brass, silver, and gold. 
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THE NAME "SCOTS." 

'J'liK origin of tliid name in involvad in much 
obMcurity, The Honmnn were the lirNt who em- 
ployed thin appellation in tlieir writings. From 
them the Iriwh clergy adopted it in their chroni- 
cleMi and the liven of their MaintM. From tliem it 
paNHed into the writingn of the Anglo-Saxon 
monki. It wan aliio auMumed in the first-written 
laws of the Scottish nation. Indeedi previous to 
the eighth century, Ireland was the ilvoUa ot 
almost every writer. 

The name AllaaoU is certainly allied to that of 
Sooi», hut the principle of alliance, or the specifio 
diHurence, we cannot, at this remote ))eriod of 
society, ascertain. The CJaelic adverb Alt slgni- 
fles ugnlnt and in composition Alt-nUt in the 
uevimd plave, May not then Alt-na, Scottish, 
mean other or ttsoond Scott, 'Vhin was certainly 
the name given to the second cohiny of the same 
people, who ware denominated Scots, distu)- 
guished by a hitter arrival IVom Ireland, or some 
oih»r northern country. In this manner wes()eak 
of tlie Old and New towni upper and netlmr'— 
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Farther and NUher. No particle in the Gaelic 
language is more frequently used in composition 
than Au, Att-na-Schotdch, would be naturally 
and very easily Romanized into Attacollu But I 
am aware of the inaccuracy of etymologrical con- 
jectures, to offer the above as a satisfactory 
account, but I can, in all my researches, find no 
better. 



OF WRITTEN LAW IN SCOTLAND. 

TuERB is reason to conclude, that some of the 
more important customs of the Scots were re- 
corded and confirmed by written laws, at the 
period of their union witli the Picts. The use of 
public writings was certainly taught them by 
the clergy, and these could not be used without 
the gradual formation of a code of laws more or 
less perfect. 

But the most ancient written laws ascribed to 
them refer not to a period more remote than the 
days of Malcolm the Second. And even these are 
upon all hands acknowledged not to be genuine, 
llie laws of Malcolm the Second, some part of 
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theie niicribetl to Dfivid the First) imd pcrlm|m 
nome other ^riintii of the book of laws, in the col- 
lection called Reghm M({feBMem fVom the flrtt 
words with which it beffinsi are in all probability 
of Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman origin. They 
might fhll into the hands of the earliest lawyers 
among the 8cots» without being of legal institu* 
tion among the Scots. Fraud or ignorance might 
ingross them carelessly among the Hcottish lawsi 
or attempt by forgery to give them the appear* 
ance of having been originally Scottish. Hut 
wanting the evidence of history in their fkvouri 
and having internal evidence against thenii titey 
cannot be regarded as authentic. Farther, the 
ravages and the dominion of tite English in Scot- 
land, during the ))eriod between the reigns of 
Alexander the 1'liird, and that of Uobert Uruce» 
tended greatly to destroy, to fklsity, and reduce 
into conAision any record of whatever nature, 
which might have l)een depositetl before that time 
in tlie archives of the Scots. 



OF IDOLATUY. 

tnoLAtnv is the religious veneration of idols or 
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false gods. There is reason to conclude that Cain 
and his descendants were the first to tlirow oiTthe 
impression of the true God, and to worship the 
creature instead of the Creator. That the wor- 
ship of the one true Ood was the religion of Noah 
and of his family, previous to the deluge, ad- 
mits of no doubt. In this primitive and patri- 
ardial religion, as incidentally disclosed by Moses, 
we discover the leading features of that worship 
which was afterwards restored and guarded by 
the Jewish institutions, and which was calculated 
to preserve tlie knowledge of the true God, as 
the Creator of the World, by the observance of 
the Sabbath, as well as to inculcate the henious- 
ness of sin, and to signify the death of Chrlit by 
sacrifices. These simple ceremonies, together 
with the observance of the great rules of morality 
and die prohibition of blood, in order to excite n 
stronger abhorrence against shodding tlio blood 
of another, formed the entire exterior of the reli- 
gion of Noah. The higher wo are able to trace 
the origin and history of every ancient notion ; 
and the nearer we approoch the source of onsiern 
tradition, we discover the plainer traces of this 
simple and grave worship, in which every father of 
a family acted as its priest, i^nd assembled his 
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prof(eny around the Altar of rarth, to join in the 
sacrifice ami the prayers he offered to the Cre- 
ator ami (/ovKRNon of the worM, to deprecate 
hiji wrath, and to implore hia hle5i<iinf(. 

Hilt the corrupt imagination of man'a heart 
would not permit him lon^ to continue satisfied 
with a religion so pure, and a ritual so simple ; 
they looked to the sun in its glory ; they observed 
the moon and the stars walking in their bright^ 
ness — they experienced the benefits derived to 
man through their influence. They perbaps at 
first merely ronsiderf^d them as the peculiar resi- 
dence, or the chief ministers, or the most worthy 
representatives of the Deity, and in honouring and 
worshippiilg them, possibly conceived that they 
wen* honouring the m?ijf!flty, and fulfilling the 
will of their ('hkator ; hut tliey soon forgot the 
Crkator whom thfy could not see, and gave glwy 
to the creature whojw; existf;nce was obvious to 
sense, and captivating to the imagination. They 
seem to have considered these luminaries to Ik? 
moved and animated hy distinct independent sjvi- 
rifs, anfl tlien fore proper objects of immediate 
worship. 

Tri represent them in their absence, they 
erected pillars and statues upon the tops of the 
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))illa and mountaiiui, or upon pyramids and high 
Iniildings, raised lor tlio piirpose, as if they could 
tlius approach nearer to tlio presence of their di« 
vinities. They gradually proceeded to appoint 
priests, and to appropriate certain times and sa- 
crifices to these himinarios they adored. Ilenco 
the rising and Uio setting of tlie sun, tlie different 
seasons of tlio year, Uie new and tlu> full moon, 
the quarters of the Heavens, the constellations 
and conjunctions of the stars, acquired a pec\iliar 
sacredness, and were conceived to possess u pecu- 
liar inHuenee. It now became the interest of 
the priests to persuade men Umt Uic pillars and 
statues set up as representatives of tlie host of 
Heaven, partook tliemselves of the same spirit, 
and comnuuucated the same influence as the sa- 
cred objects which they represented. — Thus 
degraded man bowed down to tlic senseless 
image which he himself hud set up, and forgot 
tlint tliere w*as a lie in his right hand. 

FVom similar principles otlier men adopted dif- 
ferent objects of worsliip — light and air, wind and 
rain, ami fire and water, siH'med to tliem active 
spirits, by whose beneficent energy all the opera- 
tions of Nature were conducted and contmlled. 
Earth and water formed the universal parentSi 
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innm'p III' rhivnlry. 'Miiq iq iIip rnifr^ rfrnnrl(AM#>, 
*i«i flip flnliftrKi tt|i|»*'rtf »»» l»rtv*» )i*»*irp i^^rly wf- 
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The national pride was also checked by the di- 
vision of the country into petty states. 

The early mercantinc habits also repressed the 
romantic spirit. In the time also that other nations 
were engaged in compositions of this kind, the 
Italians were employed with classical learning. 

The origin of this mode of writing may be 
traced from the Tales of Boccaccio in the l)cca« 
mcron. These were adapted to the amusement 
of infknt society, to unfold tlie manners of tliat 
age, and exhibit die rude materials of more 
finished compositions. 

Of the tales found in tlie Italian productions, 
some may be traced, as suggested by the Greek 
writers. The collection of talcs under the title 
of The Seven Wise Men, had a considerable influ- 
ence upon the Italian novelists, and may be 
regarded as the remotest origin of the materials 
which they have employed. This work appears 
also to have been suggested and formed upon the 
book of the Seven Campellas, or Parables of San- 
dabar, who lived about two hundred years before 
Christ. 

The Oesta Romanorum, or the Transactions of 
the Romans, a composition which, in the disguise 
of romance, presents classical stories, Arabian 
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imtubt)r of thuHD ooiiuimniti()Mi ov Otdwn of 
Kiii|flitHi which hnvt) r^v^ivi^d tht^ir honoum mor«) 



THE WORD ** DUNN." 

HoMH orrmi(MiUMly HupimMu thnt U eom^ft^in 
th0 Frttiiish word Uumpr, to (fiv^. implying n itc** 
iimiul t but thi) truu orlghi of thin wordi too 
IW)<|U0ntly uM0ili Im IVoin 0110 i/mAii UnnHt a t^mouA 
bMiliir. or ithorlir'M olll^tir. of thv town of l^lncMihn 
HO t)](tn)int)ly A<3tivi) hikI cltixti^rouit nt tht* iimnAKis- 
imwt of him irou|f h t)UMiiit)MMi thnt it b9<3Amt) a pro* 
vt^rbi wh0o A limn rtitViMtxl or ptirhttpM ooukl not 
jmy hilt Aphitkt ** Why Uon't you jUuhh hlni!" 
thHt Im. why An you not ittiml Dunn to Arrt^Mt him if 
llonut) it bt)0miU9 A vuMtoin auiI a provt^rb. aiuI Im 
AN ohl AM tho (UyM of lltinry i\w Ht^vtrnth. Hut th^ 
woril Dunn in not nniroly (uuiflnod to (lomAiuUng 
imynuint witti importunity, but to Any otht^r tbin^f 
ilt}mAiubil in A MimllAr nmnnor. 
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KNIGHTS. 

Tins class of society have made a conspicuous 
figure in history, by their feats of gallantry, and 
their noble acliievements. The term Knight is 
derived from the Saxon, Dutch, and Teutonick, 
signifying a servant, because in ancient times they 
were either the king's domestic servants, or his 
life-guards. Tliis is a title of honour bestowed 
by the King upon any one tlmt he chooses to sin- 
gle out from the common herd of gentlemen. 

There are several Orders of Knights. The 
lowest and the most ancient is the Knights Bache- 
lors. Those of the Round Table, instituted by 
King Arthur, whose Court first wore long luing- 
ings and bands. The Knight Baronet, created in 
the field by turning tlie standard into a banner, 
imd giving liberty to wear it afterwards. The 
Knights of tlie Bath because they batlied tliem- 
selves, and used several otlier ceremonies the 
night before they were created. Those of the 
Orders of the Gospel, the Chamber, the Garter, 
of Windsor, of Christian Charity ; the Order of 
Twelve of the Holy Sepulcre, of Nova Scotia, of 
the Thistle, and of St. Andrew, are among the 






ttti^u^ ittith ^ttutiU hntUt*'90t fl«4f M Uu.nun^ i$. iffff- 

«4 ttU\ t*4 ^Ul, fifty H ht iiMtty th*' ^i'*fhtt^U tU4^ ^}**- 
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THE TITLE **DUKE/* 

A&ot'T a yeiur before Edward the Tliird a«<umed 
the title of King of France, in order to inflame the 
niihtary ardour, and to gratify tlie ambition of hiji 
KurU and Barons, lie introduced a new Order of 
Nobility, by creating \iu eldest son Edward, Duke 
of Cornwall. This was done witli great solemn* 
ity, in full Parliament, at Westminster, upon the 
seventeenth of March, one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty seven, by girding a sword upon 
the young Prince, and giving him a patent, con- 
taining a grant of tlie name, title, and dignity of 
a Dukef and of several large estates, in order to 
enable him to support tliat dignity. 



OF MAKING PAPER. 

Dt'uiNo the course of the eleventh century, the 
art of making paper was discovered, which con- 
tributed to the revival of learning, by rendering 
tiie ac(|uisition of books much less difficult and 
exiM'nsive tlian formerly. We are ignorant of the 
name of the |)erson to whom we arc indebted for 



thin niutM iiiv<;rilioii ; Iml from itn httvin(( recisjv^sd 

lirNt iniMhf of roUiiii ; bill about Urn amimtsiuuf 
mi'Hl of llii; liv<{ifLli ci'Mlury, il l/i^gan U/ Imt viuuk 
of liiuiii rogM, UN at tUu \»ri',tu*ni ilmts. 



OUHilM OF IIOKKDAV. 

VViiiiN tliif Dttfiitoli <iov<^riiiii<iiit Uudi lH:eimyt 
UiUiU^nthUi Uf tliit VsUij^WuUt iUity iiiutr»iiiioii»ly d^* 
tirriiiiiii^d to rtsHUtra tlmt of tlM;ir oivii Ht^elani 
prini'i'U, Eiiwunif ilut hoii of ytiUiArmi mtd 
ilitoMii rjfitfitti wuu tmi$\ntrUu\ \ty iUf. i-Un^mrni Hti4 
\tnwi'ri'n\ F^url Ooilwin, wIi'^ncj t[timiUu:r he mur- 
m-tlt um\ Ik; uHi'ithiUiii i\ti: ihrom-. In tlieir (ir»t 
traii«|iortiff at M<;f'in^ a |;rirM'<« /d' tiujjr aiMjii^iii fk- 
tiiily iipf>ii tiMf iliroiu;, iUi' EntiUttU wura f^uiity of 
mnim tmlnnti'H a^ujotit tin: llaiK-tt, wlij<:li r^/u- 
Ntraim;<l hook; of tiu'i/i lii almofJoii the rouiitry ; 

lllit ttU (llir l/iilk of tin; fllllioil <|iii«:tly dtlllOlittX'd t// 

a nfvoiiitjoii wliicli tlu^y roiiM not j>ri'.v<:rit, it wiu 
muunn\mnu'i\ vvjtli littU; hJoodi^lKrd. 'llm n'nii'fw 
\ntim'4'. of tiiiN r<rvolij(i/iii wuh ioii[^ |;ri;i(<:rv<7«i in 
KfiglaiifJ liy ao aoriiv<?rt»iiry t<:iitivul ralli.-d f foki:- 
day, U|;<;|| wliicli tlu: rooiliiou |M^Opl<: a««L'iiil/li^ ill 
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great crowds, and acted a representation of tho 
insults and indignities which the Danes suffered 
upon that occasion. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

Tiiouaii the Universities in Scotland are not to 
be compared with those of England for their 
magnificence, and the greatness of their revenues, 
yet they are in other respects superior, and 
with greateiF advantages to the community. 
They are four in number, and situated in cities, 
where they generally are accessible to all the 
nation. Every [one who is able and disposed 
to give his son a liberal education, has a Univer- 
sity nigh at hand. The happy result has been, 
that a general taste for literature has been excited, 
and no small proficiency made in the northern 
parts of the British empire. 

James the Fourth applied to the Pope to give 
his sanction to the establishment of an University 
in Aberdeen, for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple of the northern and highland part of his do- 
minions, who, being at a greater distance Arom 
the seats of learning, were more rude and igno- 



I.'Wf tmf timrttHV of onunsns 

r»nf ihnn hix otlirr «iil»jp^t«. Tho F'oj>f» compli^rlt 
fh/> l/riivfrnify v/hh foiimlfrl, nml h»n rria<h* a r<>- 
ftjKTtnM/' n^iin* in th(* litfr/iry worM, ftrifl pro- 
i\»cv<\ rniiny r-rriirionf men. 



TFW. NAVAL STMKMrniror nrffTAFN. 

Ft is the pfTiilinr ^lory of Monry fh#« Ki^hth 
of I'in^liind, fh;»t Im' inny ho «tyW'fI flio f/ninder frf 
tlif royfti navy, hy tlio np|K>intrnf»nt. of a iSoarrI rjf 
i'ninw'iHHUfiwr'i of tli/« navy, hy f rooting stwe- 
hofisfs f/rr hI) mnnn/T /if n;ivnl Rtor/'s, ari/l rnakiniif 
yardK nn/l /l/irk** »t Woolwirli ami F)/'ptforfl, for 
hiiilHin^ ?in/l frjiiippinir sfiijH of wht. fn his ffij,(n, 
;il-{0, 'frinity M/miso «f f^'pfforfl whs iriHtihirf/l, 
and KJrnil.'ir CrnU'nuf'u'A »i null an/I N'/'wrastlff- 
iipon-Tyn'", i'nr thf instrii<'fi/»n and /'xarninafion 
of pilfifci ; ororiiii^ }u*n('ttUH nn/l li^lit- Ii/mihoh, an/I 
liii/iyH f/7 pr/'Vnt shipwr/'/k.i. M/' lik/'wiH/- clrar/'/l 
tli/? H/»as /»r pirat/'M, and ni;i/l/' /■/ininicr/'ial frfafi/'S 
wifli til/' /itli/T fiow/Ts J//n/'fi/'iMl t/» his /iwn »nh- 
j/'/ts. M/' r/'jmirc/l s/'V/t/iI h/irhoiir"*, as S/'arh/»- 
r/Mi^li «n/l S/Mifham|»t/»n h/irh/mrs, and /Tf/t/d 
f'irN /if flic fnfr'in/'/' />f s/irn/' /if fh'- Nrnall riv/Ts, 
.•in/| d/>r'pr-n/'d tfi<* rhann/'ls /»f /»fh<T«. 
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ST. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 

The University of St. Andrew's was founded 
by Archbishop Stewart, natural son to James the 
Fourth, and was called the college of poor clerks. 
It appears from the foundation charter that there 
had been an hospital in the same place, for the 
reception and entertainment of pilgrims of differ- 
ent nations, who crowded to St. Andrew's, to pay 
their devotions to the arm of St. Andrew, which 
wrought many miracles. At length, however, 
the arm of St. Andrew, being either tired with 
that laborious work, or tliinking that he had done 
enough, the miracles and tlie conflux of pilgrims 
ceased, and the hospital was deserted. The Prior 
and the Convent who had been the founders, and 
were the patrons of the Hospital, then filled it 
with old women. But these producing few of 
the fruits of devotion, were dismissed. The pro- 
prietors next formed it into a University, where the 
different branches of literature were to be taught. 
Though there are several revenues belonging to 
this University, yet it has -never arrived at equal 
celebrity with the other three Universities. 



IdM fM» iii«TO»¥ Q9 iii^mnnf 



mm M\m. 

out II tfMH^k fiitfii^Mid iM <* irigg^ft imi4 iHiiii#git4 

^HifiUiyi^ ill uiMi il(iiii«i»ml livii hMii4ri4 mmI 
lwi^)iy-«ifKu, Ht i\m m\iti at lWiiiii» iiii4 mm 
ii4a|iMid ill Iiiiglfiii4r IM ttmn WAtt iilaiiMiyt nwt 
il« w^iglil iiuioiivifitiiinir It wim filiiisiid u\m9^ • 
rimi, Mii4 ilii^^lmrgml liy n iima'ti-kH^ks bui iImi 
diltkri^it o|ii^rii(i<»iii» ftn^^mui ^r ilm inniMigywK^ 
of ihii rii«i mid miiiMi» |K^|ditiu.d i\m mUim, m»A 
r«^idi^iid iu AMmftati nUm mid irntgulurr Mii«* 
kiHiit Ml IWsiUtiii4s iliijir mnimgi^iiKttiii, wiirni iturfi 
r«^a<3«td Ui n diiiiiMMUvii ni*^, tdl n KUtutif, |Hr»bi- 
biiiiig iImh^, i\w li^igth of hIi«m»«i n^tiM^kti fftid bur* 
ritl w<»rii liMM ihnii » yurdr liiil thfi Imiw wm Hill 
|iritt(Wf r«^, mid in itm kmuU of mi liiigli«li iiMi#f 
wiihiii » di^iitniiiiiiiM fmigii» |iii««ii«««^d n M#iMli<»r 
niiHi mid did iiMir<» i^MM-'iitimir 
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THE COURT OF SESSION IN SCOTLAND. 

At an early period there were many inferior 
Courts in Scotland, but their jurisdiction was con- 
fined within narrow limits, and none was of suffi- 
cient dignity, nor the Judges sufficiently learned, 
to be trusted with decisions of great importance 
between those of high rank. A Court of supreme 
authority was therefore necessary at all times for 
the final determination of important causes. Such 
was anciently the King's Court in Scotland ; and 
in all the kingdoms of Europe. This Court was 
held in the King's Palace, and to it all appeab 
were made. The greatness of this Court, the 
multiplicity of business, with the incapacity and 
aversion of its members to perform their duties, 
occasioned its decline and fail. 

To supply the want of this Court, an applica- 
tion was made to the Pope, who was then consi- 
dered the sovereign of the clergy, and the guar- 
dian of all the revenues of the Church. That his 
most obedient son James, King of Scots, designed 
to establish a College of Justice^ composed of ho- 
nourable and learned men, to administer justice 
to his people, and petitioned His Holiness to 

p 2 



I no lift!: tlfn'fottV ttV OMhiflli, 

^tniii tlir* Kiti^ n muu Htimi^lly, out of i\ui rtt^ti* 
UH0H ol' liin iiirlftltiNi i'nv iIim NM|)|mrt of hiw if*' 
(tiiMlt^il C'ollfi(jti| fttiil otici Imir of (bttit^ Jmlii^tiu 
ulioulit \iti Mtiltiritiil fVotti Hitiong tht< rlt^f^y. A 
liill WHM HccordiMi^ly gfHiHmli iomI Urn (Jollftg^ ^rf" 
JmmiIi'^, or tlt^ (!otiit of HuMMlotti WfO» Mp(K>itil»dr 



TIIH ClOLMidK <)!' I'UYHICIANH IN 

LONDON. 

To rttHi'iitt iUtt iirHi'iii'H of pliytiii! imi of ilM< 
linofU of ill" j^oobh^ noil ioiwoiiliy, liy wUU'U M 
\mt\ MtM'it^oily lirtri) «lio^(iii'(il ill (IfM tt^i^n tff 
tithry lliti K.ii^lilli, lli» hioiHiinoM of lii^ lloyii/ 
i'.ttWtyttt tti' I'liyoiiitioo In I/<mm1oo, v/tta imiUmt:ii, 
To ifijc} (!oll<^{//t llt^ory |/»noMii| llitt r)^)iu, |i<#w- 
rrifii, tnu\ privilrf/^t^Qi (lOiMiiilly lo i^lm't. h \irti^uit^it. 
to )»ioriinc»^t iiouU lo tt mHulo ftoioioiti to tmti uiui 
liti fijiit.il iM Inw hy ilit^ iKiffirt of llin \'rt^tiii\f.ui tttui 
C'otnifOOiMy of flict (!oll<r{//T of l'liyt>)r)iiot< tfi' $^m- 
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THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 

The ancient Romans generally went with their 
heads bare, or, in rain or cold weather, covered 
them with the corners of their toga, or robe. — 
Cssar, their first Emperor, having a bald head, 
covered it with laurels, as did the late Marquis of 
Granby, for the same cause. Indeed the ancients, 
when either infirm or old, indulged themselves 
with wearing a cap. As age then was honour- 
able, so caps became marks of honour ; and as 
none could then be deemed honourable who was 
not free, the cap by degrees became the badge of 
freedom ; and when a slave obtained his liberty, 
he was presented with a cap, which he was per- 
mitted to wear in public. 

The Cap of Liberty is quite simple in its form, 
common in its texture, and of a whitish colour. 
It is in form like a sugar loaf, broad at the bot- 
tom, and terminating in a cone. This denotes 
that freedom stands upon the broad basis of hu- 
manity, and it runs up to a pyramid, the emblem 
of eternity, to show that it ought to last for ever. 
It is simple, for liberty is in itself the most splen- 
did ornament of man It hath no gilded trap- 

p3 



\<y4 TiiK iii«Toitir or omoiifi. 

tfin/(«, wlijrii ofu'ri i/mrk tli<; Ijvirry or<l«?«pHMm« 
It j« rn(Ml<' of y¥iHt\, Ut AiHutU: Umt litierty u Ui« 
iHrtlitip^lit oftlM' tolMr|»li«fni» ft« wifll OK Uii; iwrrMi(U>r. 
'V\ii' r.t|» of Kilnrriy i« ivliiii»li» ihi: iiiiiiv<; cii/iiif 
Oi' i\n*. W(Hll, wliirli <l<;rioti«» tliut it %\Mu\d \Hi fM^ 
liiml, iviilioiii a i\i*.i'.ti\s'm{^ \!hm%, uii«|KHU!d liy 
r(u:liori, tttMl iiiiMtairi<T(l by tyrttntiy. 



AUMir)lJHK OK TAVKKN HIONH, 

'1*111: t'i'UAiTi%U*i\ Hir TlioMiflN Hrowii in of o|m- 
iilf>ti tli.'it iIm* liiimari fiiri'M flrtirriti<'fl in \\i:Atn\m^ 
bi^iitf, ifi roijtii of arrfiM, (inrl hitiiii/ir <*fi{/ravifi^«, 
fif«' ri'|iri'M'f it. 'it ioiih ol' iIm^ huh (iml tmfm, mu\ 
ort^ifiiilly u\\i'\uU'i\ to ('X|inrhif A)>f;llo ari'i l)i;ftfia, 
'Mm' HiihIl la tnw of tin: uutHl uunt'iii of tli(-«« 
hiprm, tiw\ Ut'tift' tin* provrrb that *^ [fitful win'; 
n«'i'<lH no biitili/' notliifipr to |>fMiit /ml wli<;rff it i* 

hoM. 

In Hrothiri'l, a wie^p oftitraw, hU((|X'n<i/;<l ufKiria 
pob'f iii tin; imlinttion of iin nN'-liouhir ; uii'l Ui« 
|fr.'i''ti/'<' of ii^iin^ irrvfu boiiprliH in kliil ijmt<1 at 
ISoroij^)ibri'l^«'f in VorkhlnM*, w}ii;n; ilum^ In an 
:iiinti;il Tiiir ni .finic, vvliirli rontinmrH (or ten liayn. 
lUf nif^n oi lioiij^iiH wan not lupniihi^ii to al<!-liouiM:«, 
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but those who wished to sell horses or other arti- 
cles, adorned them with green boughs. 

The chequers now employed in England as the 
signs of an ale-house, denote that the game of 
draughts may be played there, and a pint of beer 
sold. Many of the ale-houses in and about Lon- 
don are so incongruous and ridiculous, that it is 
difllcult to discover how they originated ; but it is 
certain that many of them are corrupted, and de- 
cidedly different from their original. 

The origin of the Eagle and Child^ which con- 
stitutes part of tlie crest of tlie Earl of Derby, is 
so singular, that it deserves to be recorded. Sir 
Thomas Latham, who lived in the reign of Ed- 
wanl the Third, had by his wife only one child, a 
daughter, named Isabel, but he had an illegiti- 
rliate son, by a Mary Oskatel, which he ordered 
to be laid at the foot of a tree, upon which an 
an eagle had built her nest, and pretending to have 
accidentally discovered the infant, he persuaded 
his lady to adopt it, and at tlie same time assumed 
for his crest an Eagle looking backward, as for 
something she had lost, or was taken from her. — 
This boy, who was afterwards known by tlie 
name of Sir Askatel Latham, was long considered 
as the heir of his estate ; but the fatlier, a little 
before his death, revealed his fraud, and Icfl the 



hulk of 111* |in;|Mfrty U> liin Icifj^itiwuMiii <llMI|||itirf| 
wlii/ IVI14 iimrnMi to Hir Joliii Hunil^^y* 'Vlus «L»» 
M<'4rfiilMiil all4rr<'<l tli(t fttirijly {'ftmi Ut Mfi linf^U tri^ 
iiHi|»lHn(( ovtfi iiiiil |ir<fyin|{ ii|Hiti ft uUiltl, 



TIIK HTKKL YAH!) iJOMPANY. 

|;roii|irfity, \H»V*i'f, ttlid IV<-lilfll ol' linUtm, tiMi 
lUt' tUnii't'UiU rt'Hiury, llui rliji-r olij<t<!l of iIm 

F^flf/li^ll L<'f/ft»|(i(UM^ Virffft lo IflVll'f loMrJl^ll f/M'/' 
rlilifilM (oililJfOlt tUi. r^$lnm^^^\^h^'H iti' ilu'ir fi'.k^nt'- 
tivr. rf;iJiihi< ft, <iM<l to i ;fpoil |}|04<: /if K|if/|/ifMl. 
Willi iliiii vf^w fiiiitiy fi)itihjti-ti vv<:r<s MiUi^M;i|| ofO' 

lllUllt{/ |flOlwlfOII <ifl/| Inrililly tM.ilf/K'fit, iJtfJfi'iiurf 
(Villi VIIMOiift oIIk-I |lflVl|f'//<:« IOhI iinifliifMf |i:», Vt 

fiM-frliiiiili ol' nil r//tifilrirft, ii|/on fooflihoii iliAH 

lliiy |I1ImI lIlMf 'h^lilA, Ifllll IIm: Klllf/'n ru^UjtftUf 

|HjrM-hJiilly, 

'I li«:rlli'(i ol'llii-bft Inwh witHf lli/ii f/i<:<il MUmli^Trn 
ol iini'iiiit liiiili^rH, till ri t,t\Ui\ Mrnluinl Slfun^ 
ftfUi^ tiiM\iu\ III LoiMli/ii, iiikI iIh^oiIim //M-.MI. tOWff4 
III l'<ll//l<ll|<l, IiIkI loMfllrfl llllO < OlflpMllM'H, MflltH of 
wliirlj wt'.n: u lllflil ol rf/f |M/iiiUOfiii. Of tlli;»« llli; 
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Gormnn mcrchantu of the Stool Yard in liondon, 
formed the most ancient^ and for several conturieit 
the most flourishing of those foreign oomimnies. 
This company was settKnl in T^ngland hcforo the 
Conquest, but in this period became more power- 
ful and opulent than fornierly. This was owing 
to its connexion with the famous confoderncy f>f 
tlie Ilanstown, and to the additional privih'ges 
conferred \xi>on it by all the monarchs of those 
times. 



THE STAPLE-MERCHANTS. 

DiTRiNo the course of the thirtet^nth century, 
llic company of the merchants of tlie Staph) was 
formed, and became of importance by the num- 
ber of its members, and its great transactions. — 
The views with which this comi>nny was esta- 
blished, and the priviU'ges with which it was 
invested, discover the sentiments then entertained 
of trade. It was establishiHl to answer two im- 
portant purposes : First, to purchase and colhtct 
all tlmt could bo s|)areil of the chief commodities 
of the kingdom, which were tliese five — wool, 
woolfells, leather, lead, and tin, and to convoy 



\(\i\ TIfF. IIINTOHY or ORIOINN. 

tlumi to rrrtfiin townit, wtiirti rrcrivml till* nppcl- 
Ifitioti of Stttpir-TnfVHH, tlifit tlio King*« vxtnUmn 
tnifflit In* colliTt«Ml with rniir, And iliat fcirrign 
nirrrluiritn ini^lit know wlmrc to And ihvno rom- 
nioditirn in NiifTlnfint (|iinnlitir(i. HRcondlyi to 
rxport tlirnr* iitn]ilr-wnrr! to fordl^n countrieni And 
to ltn|M)rt. rrtiirnN for tlirni in ^ooiln, roinf orbtil« 
lion. NniivrN, an wrll an forri^nrrn, might bo 
nnd won; rniployrd in I'xrrnting thn iSrnt oftboM 
i'ihIn, hut no imtivrN of Kn^hmd, frolnmli cf 
Wnh'N, cotdd ho (■oiir(«rnrd, dirrrtly or indirccttyf 
in I'xportin^ any of thfNi* Ntnph'-roniinrNlitieiit 
'VUr NtiiphvtownN for ICn^lnnd, Wah'H, nnd Irr- 
huid, wcri' NrwriiRth'-iipon-Tynp, York, Linrolir, 
Norwif'h, WrfittninMtpr, ('Untrrhiiry, ( 'lii( hcNtcr, 
WinrhrMtrr, ICxotrr, DriHtol, ('itrriiuirthrn, Dub* 
liii, WntiTfordy ('(irk, nnd Dni^hndn. MnrrhAntM 
of thn NtAph' wrrn rxrmpt from ihr jiirifidirtionof 
ihi; ordinnry rnii^iHtrntrH, find Nuhjrctrd to tlio 
Authority (d'fi nuiyor and ronntiddcN ofthr ntApIo, 
f'hoNcn iunuiidly, in rtivh (d'thrHC towim, who wore 
to jud^f* in 111! diHputCH hy thr mrrrJinnt-hiw, nnd 
not hy \hv rornnion hiw. A rortnin nurnlxir of 
rorriM'torN were nUo rhoHcn in rnch of thrm; ntA- 
ph'-townft, who wcro to n<fruhit.o all Imr^AinN, for 
which thpy riM'civoil n Hrnall ivv. from tho )mrticii 
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There were, likewise, six mediators, two Ger- 
mans, two Lombards, and two Englishmen, in 
every staple-town, who were to determine all dis- 
putes referred to them in the presence of the 
mayor and constables. Many privileges and im- 
munities were conferred by law upon this famous 
company, which formed a distinct and separate 
commonwealth, and it was made felony to attempt 
to deprive it of any of these privileges. 



THE NAME " PROTESTANTS." 

The following circumstances gave birth to the 
name of Protestants, now given to such a large 
body of christians. In tlie year one thousand 
five hundred and twenty- nine, in a diet of the 
Princes of the empire, held at Spires, it was de- 
creed by the majority, '* that in these places 
where the edict of Worms had been received, it 
would be lawful for no one to change his religion. 
That in those places where the new Lutheran re- 
ligion was exercised, it should be maintained 
until the meeting of a council, if the ancient, the 
Popish religion could not be restored without 
danger of disturbing the public peace, but that 



the AfasM bhouM not Ix; alxiJUhcrd, noi tlie CatLo* 
lie hjudrui if oiJi ilii^ i'roc excn.W' of t Ju.'ir rc-Jj^i<iii« 
fior any out: of thirm tx: a]Jow<r<i to euihrwit: 
ittAihvrauniiti^ tijat tJu; Sarraitn:niariafi^ i^liould 
U' l>.'jfiibli( <J tij<.' \'Au\mif, that the AtuihajAaii 
bhould t><; j>unji>lu'<l MJtii <i<rath, attd tiiat lio 
jin-a4'li«'r i»liould <'Xjilaiii tii«^ f(Oi>j>c;l in any oilier 
hi'Mhi: than wiiat wa^ aj>jirov(.(i hy tlie cljurch. 

Six iVinarv uiiUa Knij>ir<; en tarred their protett 
aj^ain»t thj» (i<7<:rre. Jolni, Kh^ctor of Haxonv, 
(ftttrif/i Marfiravc, of iirandirnhurj^h, Krriest and 
Iraui'tii, DuktiH of Jiriinswick an<i J^uiienburjf ; 
i^hiJJp Langrav<', orll< i>i»i', and \Volff/atJ{/', IVhi<:<; 
of Anhalt. 'J'o ih<ri>(r v\< rr joined th(; ioJlowjjj^^ 
iiii- riti< KorCninaiiy : Sijuhhurf/h, Nu rein Jiur;flj, 
Lliri, ('on.'>t;iii(-<', J^jijd.'iw, .M<'njrfjin;(<'n, 'J'Ji<'iijj><.'n, 
Noidlinprt 11, Jialihiun, J{iiilin;.Nti, Ihijir, ht. Oali, 
V\ i'tb:>4'iil>iir^, and W nu\>j\i*iuif and i'min t]^^ 
pfofrbl tlic f<il]ovM-i.> of Jiiilhcr fir^t ohlajnrd Uxc 
n:jni<: oi J'j.oj j.::'j /i'>'j:?, wJiirli wa*) aTifrward^ ap- 
|/ioj/f i:it( /) to all thohc viho h<'j>arat.<'d from th<r 
jdolai louts and lyiannical pra'Mici'fi of the church 

of l(<inj(:. 
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ART OF PRINTING. 

TiiK art of Printing, which has contributetl »o 
much to dis])el that darkness in whidi mankind 
were so long involvtMl, and to diflusc the know- 
ledge of morals, politics, religion, and every 8)>e- 
cies of information, was introduced into Britain 
from the continent. But it is a singular fact, 
that while the art of Printing has thrown much 
light upon every other subject, yet its own origin 
remains in great obscurity, and tliere have been 
many disputes about the time when, the place 
where, and the person by whom it was invented. 
The best authenticated account is, that one A<iii- 
renthus Coster, keeper of the catliedralof llaerlem, 
conceived tlie first idea of Printing about the 
year one thousand three hundred and thirty, and 
between that and the time of his death, about ten 
years at\er, he printed several small books, with 
wooden types, bound together with threads. As 
this art was likely to prove lucrative, he kept the 
secret with great caro, and was desirous to trans- 
mit it to his family. But in this he was disap- 
pointed. One of his workmen made his escape 
from Haerlem, with some of his master's types, 
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and retired to Metitx, and there commc 
printing with wooden types. Encouraged 
supplied with money by a weahhy cittien. 
Fust, he invented metal types, and set tb< 
frames, which proved so great an improve 
that the city of Menti claimed the honor of 
the place where Printing was invented, Fror 
city it was gradually circulated through the 
cities of Germany, and through the nations 
the continent, and at last was introduced 
England. All the historians and writem 
flourished about tliat period, ascribe the hoi 
commencing Printing in England to William 
ton, a citiren of London. 

After serving as an apprentice to a respei 
mercer in London, he went into the Low i 
tries ; and although he was about flfty-six 
of age, yet he acquired so complete a knowlet 
the art of Printing, that he printed at Col 
book, which he had translated from the F 
into the English. Having presented a co 
this book to his Patroness the Duchess of 
gundy, for which he was handsomely rewi 
and disposed of as many copies as he coul 
came over to England, bringing the rem< 
copies as specimens of his knowledge. E 
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raged by Thomas MiJling, Abot of WeBtminBter» 
and others, he set up a printing press, where he 
wrought for several years; and in March one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-four, pro- 
duced a small book, translated by himself, called 
" The Game at Chess^^ which is tlie first book 
we knew with certainty was printed in England. 
Though an old man, yet he continued to apply 
with such activity and ardour to tlie labour of 
translating and printing, that he published about 
jyty volumes, (some of these large volumes) and 
many of them translated by himself. How pro- 
ductive is incessant labour, and how worthy are 
such men as Caxton of a place in the history of 
their country ! 



CANDLEMAS-DAY. 

By tlie most ancient accounts tliat we have of 
ecclesiastical rites, it appears that this was kept 
as a festival, with numerous lights, in allusion, as 
was alHrmed, to the prophetic words of Simeon, 
who, when the infant Jesus was brought into the 
Temple, publicly exclaimed, ** Lord, now Icttest 
then thy servant depart in peaco, for mine eyes 

Q 2 
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Imvpurrn lliy Nnlvniion, which thonhnM propnrrd 
hc'fbrr i!h* f«rn i)f nil |)c»oplo, a lifflit to iiffhttfi thr 
(h^itihn^ ft ml t fir (Uory of tlnj propit* hravL^' -* 
TliiN (imiit of the ('hun*!! wim ori^:iunlty fnllcd 
('nnitlonmH-itny, m woll nn tho Dny oftho PitrilU 
rnti(»n ortho Virfj^jn. h in truly rrvoUiiiK to our 
idrAH thnt wnxrn onnith^rt, iih lonf^ rm Nrrjrnntt 
pikoH, nhouht br dcMnnrd iKHTHnnry in tlir womhip 
orOoo, hut HO it in liy n Inr^Omdy orC'hriHlinnii. 
It in Hfiid thnt thr priniitivp ohriHtimm ttmMl them 
in thrir nNmMuhliuH, which (Vom npCPNuity ihcy 
hrhl hrforo dny, nnd ni^crwnnU they wrrr n*tnino(l 
rvrn in thty-lifj^ht, nn tokruN of joy, nnd in honour 
of the Deity. ( -nndletnnN wnnted itn thouHiindii of 
wnx rnndleN, nit hleimed by the prieMtM, nnd ndjurrd 
in theNP nolenui wordN, ** I ndjure thee, () wnxrn 
erenture,thnt thoure|Md the devil nnd hiNnpri^htii.** 
Melnnethon mentiomin Jenuit, who would not ex- 
tinf^uinh one tn])er, though it were to convert nil 
the llufj^unotN ProteHtnntii. Spenkin^: of the nb<- 
Hurdity of the wnxen \\^\\\n in the HcnniHli ehurebi 
lindnntiitN Mnyn, ** They li^ht upcnndlen to (too nN 
iriie lived in the dnrk, nnd do they not denerve to 
pn*iN for tnndni(*n, who oiler InnipN nnd cnndlcN to 
the Author nnd (liver ofli^ht /" 
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PRINTING IN AMERICA. 

In' 1689, the first printing press was erected at 
Cambridge. Mr. Glover, at whose expence it 
was to be established, died upon his passage, 
and the printer's name was Daye. The first work 
printed was the Freeman's Oath : the second was 
an Almanack, calculated for New England, by 
Pierce, a seaman : the third was the Psalms of 
David, newly turned into metre. Such were the 
beginnings of literature among the Anglo-Ame-> 
ricans, and its progress has neither been rapid 
nor extensive. 

No work of any distinguished merit has been 
the production of the western soil. Dr. Holmes's 
History of America is one of the best, but its 
merits are only of an inferior class. The life of 
Washington is ill -proportioned and ill-executed. 
Their drama is in such a barren state as is calcu- 
lated to reconcile us to that of our own. 



Q S 
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MAUTIIOLOMKW FAIR. 

TiiiH fitir wttN oripriii/tlly (^ratilMl by privilti^e (» 
tUi* Priory of Hl Hiirtlifiloiru'W by kiitK Ifirnry 
J I., (o Ik; tiMfl yi^urly at. Harttiolotfi#tw-i:idif, *' for 
iUrtH* duyn Ut wli, the. tiw, llm day, and Ihti ntj^i 
rmtrrnw,** HMtcumWwy^ tiioimriflKi Uuvtt ctmWruitii 
lliiii chiirUrr, iJ<fclarifif( llwif itw diiralioii kIiouM In: 
i\iri*iii[uyn, 'J'lu; rlmrh^r of ('fmrli'M I. diHxmuA 
i\i'.t[\iirii \\it. jHrriod of iu duraiioii, but iMfiiitf a 
cliarU'r of 'roririnriafion only, raniiol nutbonV 
any hii }>»(:/] uim I cxl^'iibion. My ilitH iriibialifr, ii 
wat) /'ontinijird for TourU-Mi (lay«, iitilil, by u pro* 
clarnalion in tli<; pra/Kh' of Aiij/Uht. b<'<'on<i, oii<' 
ilioijtiarifl MffV^n liiindn:<l an<l ninety -four, \i t^a% 
r<»jtrictMl lo four <layt>. 



COACUKS IN r.N(;LANf>. 

Tniv firht <'oa<rh t-M-r t»<-<n in F.nprlan^l ioruttui 
part, of tJi<;<'fjiji)>a^<r of lUitfy lit/allan, i\ni \i$iit. 
J'iarl of Arundi'l, of fli.if narn<', v/lio #li<'il in i ^7'j, 
It wat»iriv<'riti''l by t.li<- In-iKJi, anJ Uk- |##/i)t-< bui^ 
aJMi, wbicli Mra» lirfet iniro<luc<;<i int/i i^ii((Uijri by 
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the well-known writer upon husbandry, Telthro 
Tull. Captain Bailey was the first who esta- 
blished hackney-coaches in London, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-four. 

llie hammer-cloth is an ornamental covering 
of the coach>box, as the coachman was accus- 
tomed, in days of old, to carry a hammer, pincers, 
and a few nails, to be able to repair any damage 
his coach might sustain, in a leathern bag, sus- 
pended to his box, and this cloth was devised to 
hide the bag from public view. 



FEMALE ACTRESSES. 

It is not a little remarkable that the use of 
scenes and decorations, and the still greater im- 
provement of assigning to females their proper 
characters, were introduced at the same time, and 
that at a period much later, than is generally 
supposed. Sir William Davenant first introduced 
scenes at the Duke's Old Theatre, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, upon the restoration of Charles the 
Second, and they were soon af^er introduced into 
the Theatre Royal Orury Lane. About this pe- 
riod women were taught to act their part in plays 
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which hud hitherto been acted hy men |)crMiii- 
atinf< women, but that nctinf< could neither l>e 
natural nor exceUeiit. There arc Mevcral traitu 
IM*culiar to the teniah* eharact4:r which no man 
can completely iNTHoiiute. 

There Ih a ludicrouH anecdote related, which 
hapiM'ned when ('harleH the Second viMitcd the 
Theatre. Tlu; performance not commencing at 
the appointed tiini*, the Monarch nent to enquire 
what waH the* eauHC of the d(;lay. The Play for 
that evening wan, *' The Merry Monarch, Hcan- 
(hiloiJN and Poor." 'J'lu* uumiip^i^r came forward, 
and he^^ed the indul^entrc of I IIh MajeNty for a 
f<'W niiniitcN, ;i'i the (pieen wuh not yet hlifived. 

The (irhL fctiiidir actress upon {\n'. London niiv^t'. 
WAH ii MiH. llii/.dHM, who acted DeHdeinona at 
Driiry Lane in lOO.'i. 



iMAY-DAY. 

lli'ON the firHt of May, the UomanH decorated 
their houHeH with ^arhindHof (lowerH, and devoted 
the (hiy todiverNion, feaHtiof^, and ph:aHure. Some 
are, however, of opinion, that we have rather de- 
rived tlie ciwtom of May- Day fcHtivity from our 
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gothic ancestors, than from the Romans. Its ob- 
servance in England was regular until the close of 
the reign of James the First, and alike attracted the 
attention of the lower and higher ranks; and there 
was scarcely a village in the kingdom but had a 
May- Pole, with its appropriate games and dances. 

There were eight masqueraders, in the roost 
grotesque dresses; consisting of Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, Little John, the Fool, 
Tom the Piper, the Hobby-Horse, and the Dra- 
gon, with from two to ten Morris-dancers, or the 
same number of Robin Hood*s men, in coats, 
hoods, and hose of green, with a painted pole in 
the centre. These formed the establishment of 
the May-game. 

A large square was staked out, and fenced with 
ropes, to prevent the crowd from pressing upon 
the performers, and interrupting the performance. 
At the bottom of the inclosure were two bars, 
through which the actors might pass and re-pass. 
Six young men first entered the square, doathed 
in skins of leather, with axes upon their shoul- 
ders, like woodmen, and their heads bound with 
large garlands, of ivy leaves, intertwined with 
sprigs of hawthorn. Six young maidens of the 
village, dressed in blue skirts, with garlands of 
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primrOBCB u|K)n their hcniU, leading o fine stcck 
coW| decorated with ribbons of various coloursi 
interspersed with flowors» and tlie horns of the 
animal were tipped with gold. 

These were followed by six forestersi in green 
tunics, with hoods and hosen of the same colour; 
each of them carried a bugle horn, attached to a 
baldrick of silk, which ho sounded as ho passed 
the barrier. 

The next in order was Peter Lanaret, the Ba- 
rents chief falconer, whopcrsonifled Robin Hood* 
Ho was attireil in a bright tunic, fringed with 
gold ; his hood and his hoscn were dark-coloured 
blue and white ; he had a large garland of rose* 
buds upon his head, a bow bent in his handi a 
sheaf of arrows in his girdle, and a bugle horn de- 
pending iVom a baldrick of light blue tarantine, 
embroidered with silver; ho had also a sword 
and a dagger^ the hilt of both being richly em- 
bossed with gold. 

Upon his riglit hand walked Fabian, a page, in 
the character of Little John ; and Cecil Cellermnn, 
tho butler, in the character of Will Stu^f^ly, 
walked at his left. These, with ten more of the 
jolly outlaw's attendants, followed, dressed in 
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green garments, bearing their bows bent in tlieir 
liaiids, and their arrows in their girdles. 

Then came two maidens, in orange-coloured 
mirtles, witli wliitc cambrios, strewing flowers. — 
Then the Maid Marian, elegantly dressed in a 
watcliet-coloured tunic, reaching to die ground, 
over wliich she wore a white lincni rocket, with 
loose sleeves, fringed with silver, and very neatly 
plaided ; her girdle was of silver bandekin, fas- 
tened With a double bow upon the lefl side ; her 
long flaxen hair was divided into many ringlets, 
nnd Howcd upon her shoulders ; the top part of 
her head was covered with a net-work cawl of 
gold, upon which was placed a garland of silver, 
ornamented with blue violets. 

She was supported by two bride-maidens, in 
sky-coloured rockets, girt with crimson girdles, 
wearing garlands u|)on their heads of blue and 
white violets, and afler them came four other fe- 
males, dressed in green courlpies, and garlands of 
violets and cowslips. Then Sampson, the smithy 
in the clmracter of Friar Tuck, carr)'ing a huge 
quarter-staff upon his shoulder, and Morris, the 
mole-taker, who represented Much the miller's 
son, having a long pole, witli an inflated bladder 
attached to one end, and then the May-pole, 
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(Irnwii by ri^lit ftnn oxrn, ilcHMiriitnt with ptrttrrN, 
ribliuiiH, mid fhiwrrn of ilivrrn rdlont'N, ntul tlio 
lipN of thrir hornoN wrro nnbrllinluMl willt f{ol(l, 
nnd tlio roiir wmm rltmoil by *' thr nobby-bumo 
nnd tbo DrnKoii." 

NVbrii \\\v Mny-poln wnN(lrnwnintntbrN(|nnrr, 
tbc ibrrntrrH NoniKhMl thvW btmtN, niul tbo |in|iu- 
\nvv oxprrNNnl tbi'ir joy Ity inri'Nnnntly nboiitiii^, 
until it itvirbptl tbr pbicp of itn (b'Niiiuitioti, iiiitl, 
(bii'iiif( tbn tinip tbiit tboicnniml wiik pirpitriii^ for 
itN rrrrpticHi, iipiMi nn ohwatitm, tbr biirrirt'M ill 
tbo iiirloNUiT, WPi'o optMirtl Tor thi* vilbl^^rl4 limp- 
pnmHi t«> fidorn it wiUi ribbdiiNi ^iirbtiiitM, unci 
fbiwrrN, ncToi'iliii^ to thpir inrliniitioii iiiul liiMti*. 

'VUv \nt\v hv'ux^ nnillrimlly (b^corntrd, (bo 
N(ptmr wiiN rlrnnMl nri«ii(li iin bud no piirt in tbo 
HiTiip, find tbiMi it wnn i^b'VutiMl itniidiit tbo rritr- 
riitiMl iKM'bimiitinnii of'tbr NpiMtMtoiK. Tbr wnnd- 
mm and tbn niilk'iiwiidrnN dniiord nrniind it ur- 
(*o^tlin^ to tbi* niMtir fimbion. tbr tniiNii* b^ill^ niip- 
pbrd by l*ivi*l (d' CbrrrviMr, tbr Ibiroirn niin- 
HtrH, on tbr bn/^piprrt, nrnitiipiniird wilblbopipo 
iind tabor, prrroniitMl by ono (d' bit iiNNoiMiitrn. 

Wbcn tbr ditncr wiin liniHbrd, (irr^ory lbi« 
Jrntrr, wbo nndiMtook to pbiy \\w 1 Icddiy-bdrNi*, 
t^Uiiii* lorwurd, wilb bin nppropriiitr iMpiipttinit, 
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and iVisking up and down tho Bqitarc, imitating 
the gnllopping, cavilling, ambling, and trotting of 
the home, to the great Ratisfaction of tho lower 
claHROs of tlie B[>ectatorfl. 

Ho wan Ruccecdcd by Peter Parker, the Ba- 
ron's ranger, who personated a dragon, hissing, 
yelling, and shaking his wings with wonderAil 
ingenuity; and to crown the mirth, Morris, in 
the character of Muck, having small bells attached 
to his knees and elbows, capered here and thero 
between the two monsters, in the form of a dance; 
and as odcn as he came near to the sides of the 
inclosure, he slily cast a handful of meal into tho 
faces of the gaping rustics, and ra])ped them 
about the face and head with a bladder tied to 
the end of his pole. 

Meanwhile, Sampson, in the character of Friar 
1'uck, walked with much gravity round tho 
square, and occasionally let fall his heavy stall' 
upon such of tho crowd as he thought were np- 
proaching too near ; and if the suflcrers cried out 
with pain, he addressed them in a solenm tone, 
and desired them to count their beads, say a pa- 
ter-nostcr or two, and to beware of purgatory. — 
These vagaries were highly entertaining to the 
populace, who manifested their approbation by 
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n*|)catc(i fihouU of lnii^!it(;r And ftppiftiMe, And 
wlionCirrgory found liimHclf fnti^ncdi he onleriNl 
tlin (Ini^on to fall Imrk, ntul tlic two comfNinianfi 
followed, wliirli roiic^liidiul tliJH pnrtof the cnter- 
tninmcrit. 

Tlirn tho nrchvrn m*t up n tnrf((*t ni tha lowirr 
(;n(l of tlir f^rrcn, nnd msulv trial of tlu-ir iikill in 
rc^nlnr'hficTrftHion. Hobiii llf/od and Will Ktiilcdy 
excelled, and both lodged an arrow in tin* centra* 
of the f{oldr?n circle, ho near, that thr thiTv.rnncc 
could not he d(!tertnined. They nliot ngnin, when 
Hohin Mood wnH the conqueror. Thrn tho vil- 
lagerN entered the Rcptare, and atntmed thcmsclvcii 
with tnuHic and dnneiiig. 



KNKiUT-MAKINC;. 

TifK Anfrlo-S.'ixofis nnrl the l);ineq were in hat- 
tie attended hy their priej{t<4 henrlnrr their irlols, 
nnd rriMii thr- II<l»rewK one d;jy hrin/rin;^ the ark, 
th" .';yTTd)ol of the pre«:enee of the (lod f)f f >rael, 
into tlif camp, perlwip*: the m ;foin wa» inorr 
general than in reeorderl. The An;^h>-Saxon 
pri'-sts exerci.Merl not only nii eecleHi.'iHtical, hut a 
military diHcipline. They determined the timen 
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most fortunate to go to war; they inflicted the 
censures of the church upon sucli as behaved im- 
properly, and conferred tlie lionours of knight- 
hood upon those who acted bravely, or gained 
their approbation. 

In conferring the honour of knighthood, the fol- 
lowing ceremonies were observed. The person 
first confessed all his sins to the bishop, abbot, 
monk, or priest ; performed all the acts of devo- 
tion and penances prescribed. He then watched 
a whole night in the church, and next morning, 
before he attended mass, he solemnly ofiered liis 
sword upon the altar. Afufr the reading of the 
gospels, the officiating priest blessed the sword, 
took it from the altar, and with his iK'nediction, 
hung it about the soldier's neck, who, after liaving 
communicated of the sacred mysteries at tlie 
mass, was proclaimed a true and lartful knighi. 



THE TITLE OF DUKE. 

About a year before Edward III. assumed the 
title of King of France^ in order to inflame the 
military ardour of his earls and barons, he insti- 
tuted a new order of nobility, by creating his 

R if 
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Mcui Moti Vr'inci* Kdward, Duke of Cornwall 
'J*liiii woB jicrfurined witli Kinjij^ular soleinnity« in 
full* parliaiiiciit at WcHtrninstcr, by girding a 
Kwurd upon the; ynunff pritia% and giving him a 
patent, containing a grant of the name, tide, and 
dignity of a duktf, and of several etitatca to ena* 
ble him to fiup|K>rt that dignity. 



I III:: 1'KKM " PURriANS." 

In tlie dayn of bloody Mary, when the fircH o£ 
HinithHcld bhi/wl, .'ind th(f bodicH of the pioiiK 
I'roti'hli'iittHoi' I'inj^liUid bccairwf f'lud to the /laincH, 
iiiaiiy i\ct\ to loiii^ai (tountrics to enjoy the h'berty 
denied lliciti at home. Some Hetth;d at Frank- 
j'ort, and wen; allowed th(? untt of the I'Venrh 
ehiirch. A new liturgy wjim prepared, and the 
UH(* of th(; Hiirpliec laid a»id(?. Hut upon the ar- 
rival of Dr. ('ox, who had alno abandoned hiii 
native country, the harmony whieh exiNted wuh 
interrupted, and the respouiieH of the Ktij^liNh li- 
turgy were introduced. One party agreird, and 
another disa/.nved, and that party which eould not, 
with a good conHciencit, huhmit to tlu^ HUpernti- 
tiouH inventioiiN and impo»itioiiN of men in the 
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worship of Ooil, nml oxertwl their «eM, their Ia- 
bourn, Hud their inlluenet) to pronmto a purer re- 
forumtion, obtained the apiH^Uation of Puritanst 
which haa been retainetl aa a tUatinii^uiahing mark 
ever iiinee. 



TIIK KQUINOCTIAL OALKS, 

Tjik ayatem of currents maintained in the at* 
moa^Jiere contributes eaaentiaUy» by ita univasung 
agency, in tranaterring and diH)>eniing lieat, to 
prevent the oxeeaaive inequality of aeaaona in the 
higher latitudea. But the motiona prtnlucetl in 
auch a vaat maaa of fluid nuwt evidentW toUow 
at hmg iutervala the ac<Mmudatetl causes wluoh 
excite them. Hence, prubuhly, the t>rigin of 
those viohnit winds, which, succtvdiug to tl»e sul- 
try warnuh of aun\n)er, and tl»e sharp fit>sts of 
winter, prevad in tlie niontlis i>f Scpteud>er and 
March, and are hence calletl by seamen t*«/Mi«uc- 
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SINCUJI.AH OIIKHN. 

TiiK ntii'um of ilir MnndnriN, who dwrll upon 
llir Imnkfl of (tin rivrr MiNMOiiri, linvc ft pcculiitr 
trmlitiori ronrrrnin^ ilirir origin. Tliry uny that 
thv who)<! nation rrfiidrd in ono liir/((? villngn iin- 
i\vr ground, nrnr n MidMorrnnroim Inkr I A vino 
nxtrndrd \in rnoin from tlir Ntirfitrr down to tfifir 
ImlMtntion, nnd ^nvo t)i<!ni n viow of tlio li^lit. 
Honiti oftlir moNtndvrntnroiifirlimrd itp the? vino, 
And wcrr drli^htrd with thn night of tlio onrth» 
rovpH'd with htdlahirN, mid rirh with vvcry kind 
of fVuit. IU*t timing with grnpcfi thiTy had ^ii- 
ihrrod, thoir ronntrymrn wrrr no ph^aNrd with 
tho tanti; of thrm, that thr wholn nation rcMolvofl 
to Inavf thrir dull rrNi<h'nn« for tlio rhartnN of thi? 
iip[)or rrgion. Mnn, womnn, and rhildrcn aNrrncUMi 
by niranHortht* vin<% but when about halfthrtm- 
tion had roarlKul tlu* nmCnco of the rarth, a largo 
woman, who wan rlindiing up tho vinr, broko it 
with \wr wrightf and Mhut out thr light of tho 
nun from hrrnolfand her nation for nvrr. 

Thry bidiovi? in onnCircat Hpirit, and in a futtirfi 
fttafp. Wlipn they dir, thry rxprct to rrturn to 
the; original nvtiin of their Tororathorfi ; the good 
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rencliin^ tlu» ancient villu^^o by the aNsisttiiicc* 
of a lakes tiie burden of the Hinn of tlie wicked 
being such as to prevent tliem passing over tlie 
lake. They call tlic Great Spirit by the name of 
Medicene, a term they give to all things which 
they cannot comprehend or understand. 



THE POOR LAWS. 

TiiK principle of compulsory provision for the 
|KK)r took its rise witli the enactment of very 
harsh and barbarous laws for the suppression of 
vagrancy. By these laws, which were directed 
against ** strong beggars, |H'rsons whole and 
mighty in body/' such an offence was visitetl 
with slavery, mutilations, and death. Permission, 
however, to beg, was extended to the poor in cer- 
tain districts, and, at length, with a view to pre- 
vent the burden of their sup|)ort from falling 
exclusively u)K)n the charitable, an act was passed 
in the 5th of (pieen Klizalu'th, whereby the jus- 
tices in each parish were em()owered, along with 
the churchwardens, to assess for a weekly sum 
those who were unwilling to contribute. Hy a 
statute of the forty-second of the same reign, 



IHH TlIK UIMTOUY or OUIOINII. 

tlioHe perHoiiH wore luVther invaiitttul with powera, 
Jirutt 1(1 provulu tor tliu ^rHtiiitcniM rolief of tlioiie 
who werti \tntihlo to work ; mul, tevondlfft to flnil 
work lor thoHti who woro Mv, by giving thtnii 
emph)yoimit, or Muppying i\win with iieoeHiary 
toolM and nmteriulM. 



AUMOUU. 

Ahmoiiu hml ilH origin in Avia, nnd all Kiiro- 
)K)un arnioin*, tixcrpt \\\v platts introihinoil at tho 
chme ol' thfi 1'1'th ccnturyi wuMhorrowcMl IVoni tho 
AHiaticM. Thu inlialntunlM orHritnin and Ireland, 
prtivicMiN to their intttrcourMo with tho PhuMiicianM, 
had nicnly howH, with arrowM of rotuUi hoadml 
with dint, or pointod with honoN, nharponod to an 
acnlo «Mlgf\ Tho arrows woro carriod in a (piivor, 
lorniiul (d* (mior IwigH; and hoHidoH thoMo woa- 
ponH, th(7 had NpoarH and javolinH, niado oft* long 
hont'H, ground to a point, inHrrtod in open Mlmt^ii, 
and hold in ihoni hy pogH ; ahaltloaxo, onllet) 
Hwyoiit-aro, of Hint, and a oluh ol* four pointai 
or lour odgoH, dononnnatod (^at, and niado of 

oidi. 

No Hoonor did the IMuvnirianN vWvvi an ainica- 
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ble interchange with these islanders, than they 
oonununicated to them the art of manufacturing 
their warlike implements of metal. The compo- 
sition was copper and tin, the proportions of 
which were varied according to the object that 
was intended. At first, they exactly imitated the 
weapons of bone, and spear and javelin heads, as 
well as those for battle axes, were made to be in- 
serted in their respective handles. The javelin 
called gwaew'fou, or fonwayer, had its blade ge- 
nerally about a foot in length, which was nailed 
in a slit made in tlie ashen shaft : the flat bladed 
one, introduced by the Phoenicians, was called 
paled. After a time, in imitation of the weapons 
of this maritime nation, the British spear had its 
shaft fitted into the blade, and the battle-axe was 
formed in the same manner. Instead of the 
shield made of wicker, it was made of this com- 
pound metal, but retained its circular form, being 
"flat, rather more than two feet in diameter, with 
a flattened conical base in the middle ; its was or- 
namented with concentric circles and intermediate 
knobs, and was held bv the hand in the centre. 
The apathoe, or two handed swords, were used by 
the Britons and Irish, as well as the Gauls, and 
called chc-ddyr-her deuddwyn by the former, and 
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dolaimghcn by the latter. The Aword wm bus* 
pctidcd by a rhnin, nnd though wo arc told by 
lierodinn ami Xiphilin, thnt the BritonH did not 
wear helmotNy yet the nncicnt Britinh coins repre« 
•i!nt the warrior mounted, and with a skull-cap» 
from which fall the prolix appendages noticed by 
Diodorus, in his account of the Gauls. The biltt 
of the British swords seem to have been made of 
horn, from the adage, '* h(> that has got the horn, 
has got the blade." All tlu? British and Irish 
youths wen; trained to the use of arms iVom 
their infancy, and their very diversions were of a 
martial cast. 

It was a custom during the reign of William L 
when a town or castle surrendered, for the prin- 
cijml person to bring and present to the conqueror, 
the keys on the point of a Hpi*ar, and HoUinahed 
says, that when Malcolm, king of Scotland, be- 
si(*ged the castle of Alnwicke, and had reilticcd 
the garrison to the laHt necessity, a young knight, 
willing to undertiiki* some hardy enterprisse in iti 
defence, took a swifl horHe, and without armour or 
wenp(m, except a s|K*ar in Iuh han<l, on the point 
of which he bore the keys of the caHtle, rode into 
the camp of the enemy, who, supi>osing he came 
to surrender them, received him with joy, and tin- 
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stuipectingly led him to the; king. The knight 
then couched hiH spear, as if he intended with 
reverence to present him the keys ; but watching 
his opportunity, he urged on his horse, and ran 
tlie |Kiiiit into the eye of the king, killing hiui on 
the »p()t. Tliat done, he clapped spurs to his 
horne, and by his Hwiil flight, saved hiH own life. 
lie was hence called Pierce-eye, or Percy, and 
thJM has been stated to \h; the origin of the name 
of the Northuml>erland family. 

When Philip Augustus was in the Holy Land, 
he found it mrceKsary to secure himself agaiiixt the 
eniissaries of a shiek called the Old Man of the 
Mountain, who bound tliemselves to ajtsassinatc 
whomsoever he assigned. I le tlierefore instituted 
a guard of M*rgc*ans a maces, who night and day 
were to be about his iiefKon to protect him. 
Thi'iui KcrjenH a maccH were afterwardM callf;<l 
Hergi-antH at arms ; for Jean Bouteiller, who lived 
in the reign of (Shark's VI. ^that is, at the con- 
clujiion of the I U\i century, Hay, ** the Kerjens 
d*armes are the maer-bearers that the king ban to 
perform his duty, and to carry maces before the 
king; these are called Mrrg(;anta-at-arms, liccause 
they ar<! the sergeant h for the king*s IxMly." 

Kicltard 1. soon imitated tlic French king, but 



HtauiH to have f^iveri U) )hm corfM of (sergeanU-At^ 
ariiiM ft iriorif ttxtenMive pow<tr. 'i'hey wttra tM 
only to watch round th» kinpi^'M ti^nt in complete 
armour, with a nta(f<% a »word, and a how and tir» 
row, hut wurii ocffaMionally to arrt^Nt traitor* mid 
otht^r oilenditrM ahout the court, tor which tbii 
mtii'At wttN dcirtucd a NuHicicnt authority, 1*fieir 
nuniht^r wau originally iwimiy'toitr. All imruonH 
of a|)))rovcd worth, not un<lcr tho dc^re<i of itii; 
Hon of a knight, wart*, aWf^ihU*. ; though afti^wardx 
Htmn of gftutlcnicn wi;rc a<hnitted» 'i*hey hc^ld 
their itUiiuiH tor life. 

Wc nmy contemplate in tluM corpM, the i\rnt at* 
tempt at eHtahli»hing a Mtunding army ; and it 
WAtif prohahly, on thiii act^oimt, that in hoih tumn" 
ir'wH, iher<i wurii vieww of ullimati* |)olicy hi their 
continuance, heyond the pretext for their origin. 

It waH Richard K who HrNt inlroduced the li«- 
reditary motto of our king, ** Dieu et mon droit*" 



HACHWICI'M. 

Wnnoirr a divine revelation, NacriHcita could 
lU'ver have mmle a part of religiouM worship* 
Human reoMon could twver luivc Mup|HMM;d tiM n 
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Being, all merciful and gracious, could have been 
appeased by the death of an innocent animal. 
Where is the record of tlie appomtment of sacri- 
fices ? The approbation of God is equal to ap- 
pointment. Few hints give much information 
during the first periods of time, " And the Lord 
God made coats of skins and clotlied them." 
How were these skins obtained? The fruit of the 
trees was tlie appointed food of man in Eden, and 
there is no evidence of animal food being then 
used. Wliat supposition more rational than that 
God, who conversed with Adam in the days of 
innocence, again visited him in the morning of 
guilt, and explained to him the meaning of the 
promise concerning the seed of the woman brui- 
sing the head of the serpent. That as death was 
the punishment threatened ujion disobedience, so 
that death was to be inflicted upon the seed of the 
woman in their stead j and to teach and impress 
this truth upon their minds, God commanded 
them each to slay a beast, as an offering to divine 
justice in their behalf. Mention being made of 
SKINS, plainly declares that there were more 
animals than one slain. There were two sinners* 
therefore there were two offerings. In the work 
of salvation, every one must act for himself. 

s 



i'fi $tit: $it*>t*tU1f 'tf OltiU*i»^, 



tUt^ Hi vy^f/ 'rti< i'M'^^ of fall ii^ffut $f$iUuity 

i|i4' ioiiHuott zoUUi^ttiitt t}tt' \^■utof IfHiiUt, *t*\ut:y 
hotfti' fot iIm- titU$t*i oi fUtir \ftHUt-^j uttft nlt)t$ 

'<rl.'iflf \r.i'\(jiti \\^lt^ ttinAt^ l/iiilf' f)|t'l/( UtiOVrU fit 4 

• • • • 

tn \mttHtU oi '//)«!< Ii ^>i:: fi|/|/< ari» hy ii'tiatst ';i<i 
f'/l):: </l htntHi^ mull of<l<r v//i;» oK:»<-rv<<I; ihal 

i:li</«il«l h<' II |i)ii(ii ijii'l ii|f|/iiM of <i(H<'M7»f'''/ l/tjt 

l/< ( n inVMif"), Um ::( iniilL'sjor Irliflf/cft on <;litt:|<iv, 
/'i'f . li.iv<- l/t < II (i/l>illy l.il'l »i::|ili ^ •<:; lO iiny fffijl- 
liii/ jrii|iO;:«, ^</.<<|fl III Mi::* ol iitihoiid) :;t;i/«ij 
imla; iiii'l aiii< *^ i/h m ly Mlmiitd 11:^ \tonofUfy 
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ensigns by the nobility and gentry, especially to 
distinguish themselves and their families from the 
vulgar. In the reign of Elizabeth, some unjus- 
tifiable practices began, by common i)eople 
assuming arms, to which they had no right. Since 
that, the honour of the practice has greatly de- 
creased. 



PRIDE OF RANK. 

I KNOW that I shall indeed be deemed fanciful 
if I merely hint at the possible origin of a strange 
peculiarity in the history of the human race — the 
origin of pride of rank. The tables of pedigree 
were carefully preserved among the Jews, that 
the line in which the Messiah was to descend 
might be kept distinct, and the genealogy of the 
priests be recorded, to prevent the intrusion of 
improper persons into the sacred office. The 
tables of pedigree were handed down from the 
beginning, and cither in tradition or in letters, 
must have been preserved among tlie patriarchs. 
The first beginnings of idolatry were an attempt 
to set aside the acknowledged line of the future 
Messiah. Nimrod assumed the title of the son, 
aBsuming, most probably, as Mr. Faber, with 

s 2 
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much ingenuity has attempted to prove, the name 
and ofKce of their expected Messiah. To effect 
this, he nmst have been able to make out some 
title from his descent, which was from Ham, the 
eldest son of Noali, who, according to the usual 
custom of the patriarclis, would have inherited 
the birth right, one of the privileges of which 
was, to be tlie progenitor of the branch from 
whicli one parent of the Messiah was to descend. 
The patriarchs esteemed that line of descent to 
be the most noble, from which the Messiali was to 
be born. I'he excluded tribes would not easily 
resign their claims : they, too, therefore, would 
preserve their line of descent, and the ambition 
of being supposed to have descended from some 
celebrated ancestor would have become universal. 
Ishmael, for instance, as the first born of Abra- 
ham, is said by the best commentators, to have 
derided Isaac because he claimed the inheritance 
and the birth-right, which were allotted to Isaac. 
The Arabians still commemorate the immediate 
descendants of Ismael, and boast of their lofly 
descent ; and there is much traditional evidence 
on record to show that it is not improbable that 
they were remembered an<l asserted in those early 
tin\cs the claims of their progenitor. The Edo« 
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mites undoubtedly opposed Israel on this account, 
and we know that this family were so tenacious 
of their pedigree, that it has even been inserted 
by Moses in the sacred canon, as if to prove to 
the surrounding nations at the time when the 
Pentateuch was written, by the miracles which 
he wrought, that the line of Esau was rejected, 
and that of Jacob approved. The people of Edom 
must have known that the ancestors enumerated 
in their tables had apostatized from the worship 
of Jehovah, and could bring no proof that they 
were entitled to the birth-right, except the sole 
circumstance that their father had been the elder 
bom of Isaac ; the perseverance of Jacob and 
his family in the true religion ; the uninterrupted 
pedigree of Jacob, and the evident proofs of a 
miraculous nature, by which God confirmed the 
right of the second brother to the forfeited inhe- 
ritance of the elder. Though it is true that men 
wish to be renowned, as partakinj^ in some mea- 
sure of the honour of their fathers, yet when 
these tables of pedigree were first formed, little 
or no temptation of this kind existed. They 
were compiled for political and religious pur- 
poses, and were, therefore, entirely independant 
of any of those feelings which are the offspring of 

s 3 



I!»H TIIK Mi«»TnHY OP ontniffd. 

fi iiKfrr iidv/iiicrd Atnlr ni'miripfy. All (liin, Imw- 
fviT, is » llii'orVf wliirli nwy bn rrjnrfpcl nt. jiIpih 
niirr. Tlir* ffict in rcrtnirily riirioun, tlint in (fie 
vi*ry rnrlii nt n^cn, iiifMi nlintilil h(* no nrixfoiifl t/i 
prrwrrvp tin* isir|»«riifp tnl»lr« ordrflrrnt, nnfl iflftn- 
i\i\ flu rii!>)r<lv(vq with tlip miriipn ttf fUfir fHtlipriii 



nni«YiN(i IN cMrncMKs, 

/y//// /;// ////• S'lmfh mill I'Uinl SitIrM of (-hurch 

Yiinh. 

\*^\\\. tlif firriP oT ('iiflil^rf, nrclilijcli/ip of 
( jmf'f Imry, wli/mc pontilirvit/' li*:{»ri in 7 M», and 
rrifl/'/l in 7 U*, fli" ^mforri r»r Imryiniij witliin fli*? 
jirr-rinrt^ oT f/r*vrm Hrwl rihcK »li/l not pr/-v»i) in 
I'/ri^rl/ind; ;iri'l \\ w;is nr»f until tnw/irds fh*' N'firrn;in 
(■f>jwjii'';t tlnf p^rs/»n«<, li/>7.'' v<r j/r^ri* tli/'ir r;irikf 
WfT*' l»iin*fl in flmrrlirs', nnlf^vj if |i;i|;jir>rK>/| fh;»f 
flipy w*rf rrrriovf/l MmHkt /m M'-f/nin* /^TflM-irrx- 
frnordir»Mry KMnrtify, /»r in ord'r ♦/» Ik- rfpnffrf mi'l 
w/»rsl»i|»|»''l M^ ^;liflfs. TIhk flu- l»ofIy /if /|iK'fTl 
A/Iylllii ylor Kt. Av/dry, V/li/» r|ir/| ii[ tli/- nf;««ti' 
I'll'/' ni n^;f;, WM-; f rinshif/ /I mfo flir- rlmrfh by 
Ih r v;iv4l/r; ;ni/l Uf-rj/- t/lls iis*, '•' t|i;it tlif f/it/hficld 
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PfcIatO) St. Chnd, was first buried near tho church 
of St. Mary ; but wlien St. Peter's church was 
built, his boues were removed thither, agreeably 
to the canon of king ICdgar, wliich enjoined that 
no one should be buried in a church whose life 
liad not been a goodly one, and worthy of such a 
burial. The origin of the general custom, now 
prevalent, of burying in churches (a custom of 
which almost every one complains, though no one 
seems anxious to put a stop to it) appears to 
have been tliis. Persons of an extraordinary 
sanctity were first placed there, as in the eases of 
St. Awdry and St. Chad. Founders aiul patrons 
and otlier great persons, afterwards crept as near 
to the fabric as they could, some being laid in the 
porch; others in the entry of the cloisters; 
others in tho cloisters, before tho chapter-house 
door; and others in the sacristy. Sometimes 
the bodies were deposited in tho wall : first on 
Uio outside (of which there is a remarkable in- 
stance at Litchfield) and then in the inside. In 
process of time, our ancestors began to form 
aisles, and to bury, and establish chantries in them ; 
ader which they made free with tlie body of tho 
church ; and lastly, except in the cases of sanctity 
bcforo mentioned, they bad recourse (chieily since 
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the rt^lornmtion^ U\ tlio (^hnuot'l. It nppcMUH Ihiit 
(briot^rlyi uU porM(»nM of rnnk mm\ Ibrtune were 
IiihI in Htono cottinn, if >vo nmy jUiiKt> (Vom the 
iiuuiht^r ikf tht^iii thnt hnvo hrt^n Ibumlt thau||h 
Uo(tt) MAynt ** thnt St, Awtlry wtm buritHl« noeortU 
in^ to ht^r own iH't|utMit, in ft >vo4utt^n iHitHn. Her 
Mirttt^r, St>xhnr4(, lmwt»vor, \vht> iturtHveHltHl ht*r na 
tihhtxiii, onnHtnl ht^r honoM to ht> ttikt^n up. nftei 
tht^y Imd Inin MixtmMi yt^nrti in tht) f^rtivt^, uml 
plmvit in n Mttnio oollln. Ah tt* Intfv tinirMt w« 
lo«irn IVtnn 'rhtirnton^H NtkttinghnnmluiVi nml l)n|it' 
iUlt^'ii MonnHtitHkOt th»t ntono roHhm wort^ in 
^nornl nnt^ nnti) tht^ ivif(n oi" llonry 111% inohi« 
»iv«», tVoni which ))oritut, thmn to ll«M»ry VUI 
\\\vW UMt^i nocorttintf to Hrownt^ NViUiN. ^ot ^rmh 
ttlly ont or lUMlntm. Tho ^mrtinlity to tht^ mnit' 
ern mul t^UHtorn iiidt^ii of rhnroh \<\nUt in tho c 
i}umMtmu'o of huvinl* ninyi prrhnpii> mi llrMt. h' 
)mrtU' nriHon thun tht^ nnoient omitoni (»f |>rM> 
l\>r tho (h^mlt fori »«* thtt UHnul nppronoh l(» i 
country ohnrohtM \h hy tho Mtnithi it w»h nn 
t\ir huriuli lo ho on thnt Ntths in onh*!* timt 
^oinff to (UvinoHcrvi(v niighti in their >\uYt ' 
Mi^ht t>f tho f^rnvrH of their !Vit»ntls, l»o ron 
of ilitMO, nnd imhu'i'il U) otfcr up prayciH 
wollUrt* «»f their nouIh. ICvrn now, nin 
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custom of offering up prayers is abolished, the 
same obvious situation of graves may excite some 
tender recollection in those who view them, and 
silently implore " tlie passing tribute of a sigh." 
Tliat this motive had its influence, may be con- 
cluded from tlie graves, which, in some instances, 
appear in the north side, when the approach to 
the church lies in that way. Still, however, even 
in tliis case, the south side is well tenanted, and, 
consequently, tliere must have been some other 
cause for tliis preference. The supposed sanctity 
of the east is well known, and arose from the 
circumstance of our Saviour, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, appearing in that quarter with respect 
to us ; from the tradition of his ascending to 
heaven eastward, from Mount Olivet, and from 
an universally received opinion that he will re-ap- 
pear in the same quarter at the last day. Hence 
the customs of building churches with one end 
pointing towards the east ; of turning ourselves, 
in some part of our prayers, in that direction, and 
of being buried with our faces inclining that way. 
Perhaps an analogy was conceived to exist be- 
tween the Sun of Righteousness and the mate- 
rial sun, from which, persons buried within the 
rays of the latter miglit have a better claim to 
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the protection of the former. Whatever ongb ] 
this preference to the south and east may have^ 
t}R* fact IK certain, and is corroborated by many 
records of ancient times, which mention that 
thoM* wlio were reputed good Chriatians lay 
towards the south and east, whilst others who 
liad suffered capital punishment, or who laid vio- 
lent hands on tliemselves, were buried towardi 
the north, a custom formerly much practised in 
Scotland. 



KPITAIMLS. 

The first inscribed funeral monumenta are 

tlir>se hearing t)ie naiiieK of romanizcd liritonh in 
Cornwall or Wales. A small hand, iiiKtead of 
ra]>ital.s, wuh introduced about the seventh cen- 
tury, l^iinbardick capitals became general on 
tonib-stoncK in the tliirU'entli century, 1301 being 
tljo latest iuKtance. The text hand, introduced 
about Keventeen years af\(*r, continued to the 
n i^n of Kli/abctJj. To the 1/onibardick capitals 
Micceede<l iuKcrijitions in text letters, with abbre- 
viations, engraved on brass. Roman round hand 
took place ;ibont the end of Henry VIII. ; the 
old r^n^lish about the middle of the fourteenth 
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century. Workmen or officers of churches not 
unfirequently had epitaphs on the outside walls. 
A. and W. tlie most accustomed form of epitaph* 
and the monogram : in afler a^cs, '* Hie jacet," 
or " Orate pro Animd ;" French epitaphs are as 
early as the thirteenth century ; tliey are, indeed, 
earUer. F. Savage, in his ** Memorabilia,*' says, 
** that ' Orate pro Anima' was omitted temp. 
Edward VI ; that the oldest instance of a skele- 
ton monument is in 12il ; that the cross-legged 
figures are to be placed betweoi^ 1 ^^ift and 1313; 
tliat the first table monument is that of king John, 
who died in 1 ^46, and tliat the fashion lasted 
from 1300 to James I. 



THE BLACK DOLL. 

The first black doll ap|H*nre<l at a rag and toy 
warehouse in Norton Falgate, about sixty years 
since, and arose from the following circumstance : 
an elderly woman brought a large bundle of rags 
to be sold, and, witliout its being opened, desired 
that it should remain till she called again, to see 
it weighed, and take value for it. However, se- 
veral weeks had elapsed, and she did not keep 
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lier protnim*. The inantcr of tlie shop opened the 
bumlle, and to h'lu fipreut lurpriiM*, a bliu;k doll 
preiteiititd itNclf, neatly dreiiMed, mid with a fiair 
of f(ohl I'ttr-rinffN. This imbli* nymph vftm now 
fmH|>ended over the door, with a view of directing 
the woman to the rif^htful |)oiii»e«Nion of her pro- 
|M;rty. At lenf(th ithe came ; and aAer an exphi* 
nation an to the cauHe of her ahttence, nhe hi^ffed 
the hone«t Mhopkee|M?r*H acceptance of the black 
doll ; for hy itN exhibition Khe was enabled to 
i\i\i\ out the houiie ap^uin at which she had leA la*r 
bundle. Hence it wan the mlopted Mffn of this 
Mhop, and lum been f^erierally uiied at r^ff ware- 
houHeH ever since that instance of honesty in rag- 
merchants* 



TIIK IIOUSK-WIIIP. 

Thk horfu*-whip probably origiimted in the 
switch, by which, and with the voice, the ancient 
Orientals guid<Ml their liorhes without a bridle, by 
striking them upon the ric^ht or led side of tlie 
fuce, to turn them un necessary, and u|>on the nose 
to stop them. Whips were in connnon use among 
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the Greeks, and were made of leather thongs, 

hogs' bristles, twisted together, and sometimes of 
the sinews of oxen. 



GLASS. 



It has long been a matter of dispute among an- 
tiquarians whether Glass was used by the Romans 
for windows. From the common employment of 
it for that purpose at present, and from the cer- 
tainty that the substance itself was known to the 
ancients, and actually served for phials, it must 
have been employed for the more important object 
of transmitting light. Glass, however, seems to 
have been rarely used. Shutters, or the lapis 
spccularis, which was probably that exfoliating 
transparent stone now called talc, having supplied 
its place. Of the latter pieces have been found 
at Pompeii, which have evidently served for win- 
dows. In the villages and small towns of Sicily 
glass is still very sparklingly substituted for 
shutters. 
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CROSS BUNS. 



TiUN wuM MuppoHOil to origiimto from tho ikat 
of Good Kriiluyi Init it iH uUo in rcnieiabrnnce of 
t\\c upoHtoIic cuMtoin of broaking hroml from 
houHO to houHc ; nml it docs not nppoar nt nil im- 
probable tbat buHK or cakei, Homotbingliku thoMO 
in UMo at prohont, were employed in tbiM manner 
in tbo early ages. It Ih to be obMerved, alno, that 
if four perHonH divide a bun among them, each 
taking a diviNion, they will naturally Htand in tlie 
form of a eroNM, and the bun will break at itH )mr« 
titiouii. 'i'huH, both the ponition of tho ]uirtiea, 
and the figure in which the bun breakH, an well aa 
the act of bretJcing, are emblematical of the cru- 
cilixion. 



LICENSINC. PLAYS. 

DuuiNo Sir Robert WalpoleV adminiHtratiou, 
a troop of I'rench playorH had been brought over, 
but the audience and the pojmlace windd not suf- 
fer them to perform. Another com]mny came 
over, but with no better buccchs. Several young 
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men of rank had drawn their swords in the riot, 
endeavouring to support them ; but a Lord be- 
ing present, protected them. It may be remarked, 
however, the French players were common in 
England at that period ; but the cause of the ani- 
mosity against them at that time, was, that the 
opposition to the Court had proceeded so far as 
to be on the point of ridiculing the king upon the 
little Theatre in Haymarket, in a dramatic satire 
called " The Golden Rump," composed by Field- 
ing. Sir R. Walpole, having intelligence of this 
design, got the piece into his hands, and then pro- 
cured an Act to be passed for regulating the 
stage, by which all theatres were suppressed but 
such as should be licensed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. This provoked the people so much, that 
the French company, having a licence granted 
soon af^ar, when several English companies were 
cashiered, it was made a party point to silence fo- 
reign performers. 



TABLE CLOTHS. 



Th£ Romans began to cover the table with 
cloths in the time of the Emperors. Some were 

T 2 
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nt/lprd with ^dM nn<l piir|ilr. Mfiiitnturon mliU, 
thni tliry wvrv iif linm, nomrlitnrii pniiilnl or 
WfirkfMl with ^olfl. t>'Arniiy nnyn, filiio, tlml In* 
Mp linni wn% vrry rnrr in I'lti^lfind nlMfiil llir 
llitrtrrnllior fiHirtrrtilli rmliiririi. tl wn*i rrrliiiiily 
mil iiiiiuiinl. Tlin Anxifi SnxfinN ilitird H-itli a 
rlrnii rioth, nncl tliry I'nIIrd it rrod-nriif ; ihrir 
niirrrNfiorpi ilrn|»rl. \Vr (iml in tlin lift? of St. 
tvm, pwu n riotli Inid fur n |Hfor mnn. A ninf^ii* 
Inr fniflnl privilr^n n|))irnni in tin (*nnf(r« iIiaI of 
tlin Ifinl l)rtn|< rntillnl tii tlin tnhir riolhi fifwrl, 
^r. of llio lifMiMn wlirrr \\v dinnl. A fntlicr, K^^i*iK 
ndvirr to hid noni imriicnlfirly rrromnirndn him, 
n^ one nirfin<i nf nnnTH^ in hfr, tc* hnvr hin fnhio 
rovrrnl with n v\vnn Hnth ; nnil ihrrn in n Cfim- 
phiint nimlr n^nin<tt thn nuinkii dn pnttinK lirforo 
thrir viiitfim n fhrty onr. It Hrrtnii thnt Inhir 
chith«i wrrr mndr for thr nm' of thr nfihihty nncl 
opnlrnt iimWy^ nf^rrnt vnhir. Onn wmthl rout 
IN/. ; ihininpik tnhln rhith^ nrr nnrirnl. t«ii Hr(>r« 
f|iiirrr thnN (h'urrihrii Ronm n<iiMl nhnmd : ihry 
nrr, ho RnyH, four frrt in (Hnnirtrr, nnd ronnil, 
hnvin^ Ntrinf(<i nttnrhnl to thrni, no thnt tliry niny 
Im' flrnwn np hkr n piir«ir. When thry nrn n*r<l, 
thny nrr «prrnil tint, ami whrn thr tnrnl in ovrr 



\\wy ttrt> (Imwu up» ho tlmtnll whio!) remniuM, t)Vi>n 
to M crumh, in prt^nervtHl. 



OOVKUNMKNT. 



TuATthi*, lit Hr»t, w»ji veHttnl in th^ \\\t\\w t>f t!it» 
hou«t>ho]th tiiul when ifenwationM (»r int^n in- 
erea^txli \\\ the ohit^f of tht) tUmily, both \\w light 
of vtmtion, ttud M hintory, Mu(t)oit>otly umuitUt*'— 
How it tUl into otht)r hnndii, I onnnot bt>ttt)r t^x* 
p^Hi timn in t\\^ wortU of Sir Wtiher Hnh^iffh ; — 
** In traot of tm^t m peopit) grew nnnteroiiM, timl 
kindreiU nmrt) renu>tts ohtuliemH), thu iV\nt of nn- 
turtil revt5rent*e, wwxing coUU wnil brotherly »tl^<s 
tion by little mul little withering nwtiy j wiwdom 
being likewine Heveretl (Voni power, antl tttrength 
fWnn elmrity. etkvettniMneiia begot oppreMKion, und 
the nu>re jM>wei't\il n>»n inerowehwl njmn the 
wettk \ neeeiiHity, therefore, (whieh n)»keth wi»e 
the br\»te erection, hh well am men) (HH'HMioned 
both the priiilent wntl ignortint, nt i>nee to untler- 
Htmul, tlmt the eomlition of reniionuble men wtmM 
beetnne f^v move miaernble than th»t of the benMta \ 
nml thnt n general ehnul (»f (Hmftmion wonlcl » 
HetHMul time overflow them, ilitl they wot by wge^ 
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nrrnl olirdicnoo (o onlrr ntul (lotninioti, provont 
it. I'\)r (hn mighty, who tniHtcd in thrir own 
ntrrn^^th, found othrrn ngain, (hy ontcrHmngo of 
tiniPH,) morn mighty thnn thrniHolvoHt the ivvhh 
foil under thn iorciblc, tind the* ^(pml fVoni the 
r([unl rocrivrd equnl hnrm \ innHnnich, thnt liocn- 
tiouH dJHordor, which Hrpmnd to protnifiG liberty 
npon theflrHt (tntunintmuv, provedi upon n better 
trynll, no lenH perihntH thnn nn unindurablo 
bondage t 

" I lenee, therefore, wan it, (an Cieoro well con- 
jeetured.) that men (leed to nome one nmoitg 
thenwelvew, excelling other« in virtue and prow- 
eMH, and Mubmilting to bin dielnteH and deoreeH, an 
to lawH inviolable : pneMtat enim Hegem Tyrnn- 
nmn habere, tpunn nullum ; it being better to 
have a tyrant than no government at all. 

"'riuiK, to Mpeak humanly, may the beginning ot* 
empire be aiieribed to reaiion and neoeiiHity ( buti 
out of do\d)t, it wan from Almighty (hul hininelf, 
that tluN beam of light did rthine into theheartHof 
men, whereby they ntight difieern, that they etndil 
not MubMiMt withtnil a guide and nder ; for frmii 
the wordm of holy writ wr ihul, that the Mont 
High beareth rule over the kingdoniM of nteUi 
and appoint eth over them wlnnn he pleaneth." 
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STONE CROSSES. 

Stone crosses owed their origin to marking the 
Druid stones with crosses, in order to change the 
worship without breaking the prejudice. Many 
of the crosses, presumed to be Runic, rather be- 
long to the civilized Britons. Crosses were also 
erected by many of the Christian kings before a 
battle or great enterprise, with prayers and sup- 
plications for the assistance of Ahnighty God. — 
AVhitaker tliinks that crosses with scroll-work, 
are always antecedent to the conquest. 

Preaching Crosses. — That of the Hlackfrinrs, 
or Friars Preachers, in Hereford, is of an hexa- 
gonal shape, open on each side, and raised on 
steps. In tlie centre is a kind of table, of the 
same shape, supporting the shafl, which, branch- 
ing out into ramifications, forms the roof; and 
passing through, it appears above in a mutilated 
state. The top of the pulpit is imbossed, and 
round the cross were no doubt pcntices for the 
congregation, as there were at St. Paul's cross in 
London. 

Market Crosses. — As crosses were in every 
place designed to check a worldly spirit, those 
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were intended to inculcate upright intentions and 
fairness of dealing. In almost every town which 
had a religious foundation, there was one of tlicso 
crosses, to which the peasants resorted to vend 
provisions. 

Weeping Crosses, — So called because penances 
were peformed or finished before them. 

Street Crosses* — Here sermons were preached, 
royal proclamations made, laws published, and 
malefectors sometimes hanged. The corpse, in 
conveyance to tlie churcli, was set down there, 
that all the people attending might pray for the 
souls of the deceased. Mendicants stationed 
themselves there to beg alms for Christ's sake. 

Crosses of Memorial, — Where the bier of an 
eminent person in attestation of a miracle per- 
formed there in commemoration of battles, mur- 
ders, and fatal events. 

Crosses for Landmarks, — Mentioned anno 528, 
and common aAerwards. Kings and Lords used 
them as tokens of dominion ; and they were espe- 
cial landmarks of the templars and hospitalers. — 
The form of a cross was used tliat no man for 
conscience sake should remove them. 

Crosses of Small Stones, — Where a person Imd 
been killed. 
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Crossrs an the Itighwai/, — Frequently placeil 
to call the thoughts of the passenger to a sense of 
religion, and restrain the predatory incursions of 
robbers. Usually erected also in the way lead- 
ing to parochial churches, possibly for stations, 
when the roads were visited in processions. 

Crosses at the entranees of Churches, — To in- 
spire recollection and reverence. 

Crosses in attestation of a peace made. 



COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

That these originally flowed from the same 
fountain that nil laws, viz. Necessity, there can be 
no doubt ; fi>r when, by the multiplying of peo- 
ple, ingenuity so increased, as that contentions 
and difTcrcnces did daily more and more abound, 
it was impossible that any one person could hear 
and determine all their causes ; or any one place 
bo of sufHcient capacity t<) receive all the suitors. 
Hence was it, therefore, that Jcthro advised 
Moses, whom God had set over the Israelites, 
(the first people of the world unto whom any 
written laws were delivered) ns their chief ruler. 
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to coiiiinit thu cliMtribution oi* juHtice, under liiin- 
Hi^ir, unto Huverul pumouH, and in Hundry placei, ai 
in tlio UM chapter of KxoduH api)eureth. 



CHANCERY. 

It in tlio opinion of Hinrorul learned men, tliat 
tluH ('Ourt had itH naiuo originally iVom certain 
barri of wood or iron, hiid one over aimtlier cronM- 
wayH, like a lattiee, whert^with it wan environed 
to keep otVthe preHH ol' people, and not to hinder 
the view of thoHo olHetTH that Mat therein, Hueii 
grateH, or eroNM barn being, by the Imtinti, called 
eaneelli, which, aw Honie think, wan the reaaon 
why thoHe phieeH only were peculiar to thePrieMtH, 
beiitg, by the appointment of Pope Fcolix, ae* 
vered IVcnn the bodieH of (»ur ehurcheH, for tliat 
purpoMe, with curtain gratcH or latticcH. 



' J.IHKUTY or THE PUESS. 
Tuu phnue Liberty of the PrcHH liaN been 
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grosfily violated and mUunderitood. It haibccii 
uned to cxprutt a riglit which is peculiar to the 
press — of pubHshing to the worUl any defamatory 
matter to the injury and prejudice of superior, 
inferior, or equal. The hiws and constitutions of 
tliis happy land know of no such liberties. Deforo 
the art of Printing, learning was known to few. — 
At tliat time transcribers and copiers of Imoks 
were a considerable body of men, and were under 
particular regulatioiM by law. When Printing 
was discovered, these restrictions fell, of course, 
and then every man was at liberty to communi- 
cate at an easy expense, his labours and thoughts 
u|)on any subject to the whole world. This was 
found so convenient, that then arose the words 
The Liberty of the Prcaa, That this is the natu- 
ral origin of these words, will ap(>ear from consi- 
dering the imture and complexion of our laws, 
with regard to defamatory libels before printing 
was discovered, and their difference IVotn the pre- 
sent existing laws. 

Before the discovery of the art of Printing, 
very strong laws were formed against defamation, 
nr>r are these yet repealed, therefore the press 
never gave any liberty to violate, contemn, or dis- 
regard these strong and positive laws. 
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COUNTRY WAKES. OR PARISH 

FEASTS. 

This custom is of great antiquity, most of our 
country parishes having, from time immemorial, 
kept their anniversary festival called in some 
counties a feast, and in others a wake. It is not 
only of a public, but it is of a religious nature, 
being properly a feast of dedication, originally in- 
stituted in remembrnnce of sometliing separated, 
oflered, and appropriated to the immediate honour 
and service of the Deity. Nature and common rea- 
son may have taught men in all ages, and in all 
countries, tlje usefulness and the propriety, and 
even necessity of dedicating altars, graves, hill 
houses, temples, and churches, to the peculiar use 
of divine worship. The ancient Patriarch dedi- 
cated altars to God. The Grecians, 'the Egyp- 
tians, and the Romans, reared stately edifices to 
the worship of their respective deities. Thcso 
were appropriated and hallowed with great pomp 
and festivity, and festivals were generally ap- 
pointed for their celebration. 

Afler tlie example of the heathens, the He- 
brews deemed it reasonable and proper to erect 
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tabernacles, synagogues, and religious houses, and 
to consecrate them with festivals. The temple of 
Solomon was dedicated in the roost expensive 
manner by a solemn feast. The temple built by 
Zorobabel was also consecrated, and its dedica- 
tion celebrated with as great magnificence as the 
condition of the nation would permit. Judas 
Maccabacus, upon his victory over the tyrant An- 
tiochus Epiphames, who had defiled the temple of 
God, and oppressed his people, instituted a feast, 
which was kept in remembrance of that great de- 
liverance. 

In a similar manner, then, as the heathens ce- 
lebrated annual festivals, in honour and in remem- 
brance of their gods, goddesses, and heroes, and 
as the Jews kept up the remembrance of their de- 
liverances, by annual festivals, so it hath been 
an ancient custom among tlie christians of this 
island to keep a feast every year upon a certain 
week in remembrance of the finishing of the 
building of the parish church, and the first so- 
lemn dedication of it to the service of God, and 
the committing it to the care of some guardian 
saint. At this time they were to express their 
thanks to their maker for the enjoymr nt of such 
a blessing, as a place for divine worship, and to 

u 
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honour the idint whose name it bean. Henca the 

appellation Haint annexed to the name of so many 

ohuroheii,--'St. Paul'it, St. Andrew*!, St. Pe- 
terV, ^c, 



FRKE MASONS. 

Kino Kowarp tlie Third (soneeived auch a 
partiality for Windnori the place of hiii nativity, 
that there he inMtituted the Order of the Qarter, 
and rebuilt and enlarged the ca»tle, with U)e 
church and chapel of St. Qeorge'H. Thia waa a 
great work, and re(|uired many handN to carry it 
forward. Writu were therefore innued to the dif" 
ferent nheriffk of the countien to vend there by a 
certain day a Mpeoifled number of ma«onN upon the 
penalty of one hundred pounds. 

A Nufficient number not being obtained, and 
many dying of the plague, a new writ was isaued 
to send in more. 'i*he masons entered into a 
con)bination to raise their wages, and they agreed 
upon certain signs and tokens, by which they 
might know each other, and to defend each 
other in case of being constrained to work, and 
were not to work unless yw and upon their own 
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term*. Hence they called thetiMelve* Free Ma* 
totu; and thi« combination contmcied during 
t}ie carrying on of these buildings, for several 
years. 

In the wars between the two illustrious houses 
ill the next reign, the discontented headed together 
in the same manner, and the gentry also under- 
hand supporting the malcontents, occasioned se- 
veral Acts of Parliament against the combina- 
tion, of masons and other persons under that deno- 
mination. Huch is the original of this famous or- 
der, equal in antiquity with the Order of the Gar- 
ter. J*lie famous Bisliop of Winchester was the 
supervisor of these works, at one shilling per 
tUiy, and one shilling more when he travelled. 



WOOI.-SACKS. 

Why were the wool-sacks pUced in the house of 
I/ords ? It was originally intended to remind the 
nobles and commons of the land of the great im- 
|)ortance of wool, as a staple commodity in Eng- 
land, and its vast utility to the nation. It might 
also be intended to remind them to enact no laws 
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thai would iii|}tifo •itb«r lt# manttfreuiM 

of lit ClMUUIIlOfl ftbfOMf 



COCK UPON THE STEEPLES. 

Uron iho ftboiro diioov«ry of tho woowbloiici 
of tlM Lotin iMNiM of ft eockf and Hmh of • 
FrfiMliniftiii our Inrandroand liy nl o tfe f ofc iiwii 
hftro §o tnudi rftflntd, thfttt by flnftrtflil hitrai^ 
phiOf ihojr both nxprtM tlitir ifidigiMtiov lowordi 
tho Pronchi ftnd picture tfadr iMdonfll vioot Io> 
ifitjrt Mid inoomtftnejr ot tomport b « gonond 
ntproftch Oft«t upon tlio French^ ftnd to po u r tray 
i]wnti thci Gock upon thi? ntcople was eknrfttodi m 
(U«f*cripttvo ofilicir nntionAl chAractcr and promi* 
n<*nt (|tialitu*if ; nnd p(?rim]9ff thin firat took phure 
iifMm their violation of a troaty of pcaco^ or breach 
of nlliancc. 



ALVH. 



Tns name Alp§ in not derived fVom their white' 
noMf an ftonte of tho oncinntu nnA moderna havi* 
asserted ; hut it \n derivrd frotn their height.*— 
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Isidarus, Servius, and Philagyrius say that the 
word Alps in the Gaelic language signifies high 
mountains; but in the remains of the Gaelic 
language, which have been transmitted to us, we 
find no traces of that name, and yet it is diffused 
among most ancient languages; for it is found 
among the Indians in the name Elephas, a moun- 
tain near the river Hydaspes ; a name which might 
also be well given to the elephant, the largest 
of all animals. It is found also among the Gauls, 
in the name of the giant Albion, who was killed 
by Hercules ; • and among the Ethiopeans in their 
mountains, which have the name Alps, and among 
the Ghreeks, in the name of Alphius, a mountain 
in Etolia, and towards Sicily, in the name of the 
giant Alpus, killed by Bacchus. The name of 
Olympus proceeds from the same source, and has 
been given to several high mountains, not only of 
Greece, but of Asia, Cyprus, and Panhaia, near 
Arabia, and the name of Alba, common to many 
towns of Europe, all situated upon mountains, so 
that the appellation Alps has been indiscrimi- 
nately applied to them. There is no doubt but 
that the name of y^/6ton, which has been given to 
the northern parts of Great Britain, is derived 
from the same origin. 

u 5 
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THK VIOMN. 

ihp t)xiiee Um@ »f ths Invention mul inlrmlrn'rioii 
af (tny unt) imrlUniUr kind of inuHiu^l iniilriuni^iKf' 
(inlrnH It mwlA b(^ Hfii9ur()dl,v knawn af whni ciaft 
thane InstruwpntM wpf^ wlUch w§r« liwtJUt^U by 
Jubnl, who WMH tbtltt^c af aII mieh hh hmulti^ the 
hnrp Hiul af^na ) bat this, I naiip^^l, in liapaMiiibte. 
The aflgla af llie vlalla In lavedvetl In equnl ab- 
H^nrlty with the reNt, but af itn |:reAt AntlquUy 
there e^n renmin na daubt. I wanUti haweveri 
put the qnetitian thtm,^-fit whtit time, Mn4 by 
wham, WAN the vialin invented ? meAniiifi by the 
vlalln, every npeeien af thftt ijenwji, tlie vlallnoi 
ftlta vialw, vlalaneeUa, «nd vlalanet Ibr ninee the 
trunnitian A'am ane ta the atlier in na abviauH, it 
mwttern nat whether we «|Hmk af the Uri*i?eld«i ar 
the Vlaitt de Owndm, they evidently n\w\[\yi IVam 
I he N^me Hanree. 

TImt m inNtrnment af thiN kind wmn tmed in 
Kn||lm\d belbre the dlNnalntlan af nmnHNtei'ie>H in 
the dnyN af tienry the Klf^luh, In MNeertuineil. 
^amethinui Mindltir Im neen depleted M|Hin a hIumn 
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window of the chancel oT Dronfield church, in the 
county of Derby. 

The rectory of Dronfield was appropriated to 
Beauchief Abbey, before the Reformation ; a fine 
and lofly building : the chancel, which is equalled 
by few in our common parochial churches, was 
erected by the Abbot and convent of that house, 
long before the year 1585, when that religious 
foundation was dissolved. There was also an in- 
strument of the same kind painted upon a glass 
in a window or staple, in the county of Kent. 
Wemay alsopresume, from the two instances of be- 
ing painted upon these windows, that this instru- 
ment was employed in sacred music. 

The word viola occurs more than once in the 
Decameron of Boccace, a work written in 1348, 
so that in Italy this instrument appears then to 
have been in use. Nay more, this word is not of 
Italian, but Spanish extraction, therefore it must 
be a good deal older in Spain. 

. At the Court of Honor, at Tuthburyj in Staf- 
fordshire, a king of fiddlers is chosen every year 
in pursuance of an establishment of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, bearing the date of 1381, and 
in this charter a reference is made to the custom 
of more ancient times. This ofHcer is to this day 
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called by the hmxw tmmct Ito wan also nuiiiotitttf!* 
termed kin){ of tlio mitiRtrcln. 



THR NAME " CLKUKENWKrX.** 

In fortnrr times the drmtmtic repreientaUon 
called Mysterieii war cxhihited upon the Mtagei 
-^These were Relected fVom lacrod hiitoryt 
iome representing the creation, the (kll of Ad^m 
and Kve, the story of Josephi of JephthA*s dauglt* 
ter, and others. The children of Piiul Church 
were the Hrst regular company, the piirish clerks 
the second, the children of the royal chapel the 
third ; and when more gtiy subjects were intro* 
duced, another company was (hrmed under th« 
apt^ellation ottke children i^fihi^ revrh, 

tn the year one thousand three hundred mid 
ninety, the parish clerks are said to have acted 
interludes at Skmmr*9 W(?ll^ upon three successive 
days in »hdy, and in the year one thousand ft)ur 
hundred and nine, to have nctod, ft)r eight suc- 
ceeding days, a play concerning the creation, at 
the same place, which, from that circumstance, 
ac(|uirod the name of Chrkenwe/L 
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A BUMPER. 

The jolly Englishman is so captivated with 
what is commonly called a bumper^ that he trou- 
bles not himself about the name, provided it be 
quite AiU, and the liquor clears and cares not a 
farthing in what deep obscurity the etymology is 
involved. The sober antiquary, however, does 
not feel so much pleasure fVom taking a full bum« 
per, as fW>m ascertaining the origin and the signi- 
fication of tlie word bttmper. 

The word does not appear to be of great anti- 
quity, for an obvious reason, that in the sober 
days of antiquity, bumpers were unknown. In 
some of the midland counties of England, any 
thing large is denominated a bumper ; as a large 
apple or pear, and a bumping lass is a large girl 
of her age ; and a bumpkin is a large limbed unci- 
viliied rustic ; the idea of grossness and siie en- 
tering into the character of a country bumpkin, 
as well as that of un^xilished rudeness ; and ac- 
cordingly the transition was easy to call a large 
full glass a bumper. 
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THE EXCISE. 

This mode of collecting royal revenue was in- 
troduced in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
not then as a new tax, but in place, or as a pur- 
chase, for the court of wards, liveriesi tenures in 
capital, the knight services, and similar taxes, 
which were deemed very oppressive , and though 
such was the specious pretence for passing that 
act, so averse were the people of England to it, 
that the Parliament which enacted it, received the 
appellation of the Pemionary ParliamefU. 



THE WORD BEAUTY. 

Charles the Seventh, King of France, having 
given his mistress, Agnes de Sorel, the Castle of 
Beauthf she was thence called the Demoiselle 
Bcautd, the Lady of Beauty. This gave rise U 
the term in France, and was afterwards introduce 
into England. 
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BARON COURT. 

This Court was held in the house of the lord 
of the manor, according to the custom of the 
Germans. Tacitus, the Roman historian, informs 
US, " that they distributed their justice in every 
town and village ; consisting of ten judges, called 
in the old English Triburgi, or Tenmentate, who 
were under the lord of the manor. These were to 
undertake, for every inhabitant, and to satisfy for 
the offence of each man.'' Among these there was 
one superior to the rest, who assumed the name 
of headborough, a title still in use among law- 
yers. In this court all civil actions, such as debts, 
trespasses, delinues, and the like, which arose be- 
tween any members of their community, were de- 
termined. In cases, however, of differences 
between men residing in different townships, the 
matter was referred to the Court of the Hun- 
dred. 

In the days of King Henry the First, and for 
some time after, they were held every two weeks ; 
but in the reign of Henry the Third, they were 
appointed to be held only once in three weeks. 
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COURT OF THE HUNDRED. 

In ancient times this court was called centu 
ata, because originally composed of those w 
possessed a hundred hides of land, and becaus< 
extended its jurisdiction over ten Deans, or 
hundred Friboroughs. Previous to the Norn 
conquest, it was held twelve times in the yei 
but in the days of Henry the Third, it was sir 
lar to the baron court appointed to be held eve 
three weeks. 

This court had power to determine both ci 
and ecclesiastical matters, and the reason assigi 
was that the Alderman, or principal Judge, f 
one who studied to promote the laws both of G 
and man. This two-fold power gave rise to 
custom of the Bishop, or the Archdeacon, sitt 
along with the Alderman. This Court contini 
until the reign of William the Conqueror, wl 
it was abolished. Both this and tlie Baron Co 
appear to have been originally borrowed from 
Israelites, who had similar JudicaturcH. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The species of architecture called Gothic, is 
said to have taken its rise from the following cir- 
cumstance : When the Goths had conquered 
Spain, and the religion of the old inhabitants had 
ripened their senses, and roused their mistaken 
piety, they struck out a new species of architect 
ture, unknown to Greece and Rome, upon origi- 
nal principles, and ideas much nobler than what 
had given birth to classical magnificence: for, 
having been accustomed, during the gloom of 
Paganism, to worship the Deity in groves, a prac- 
tice common to most nations, when their new re- 
h'gion required covered edifices, they ingeniously 
contrived to make them resemble groves, as nearly 
as architecture could be made to imitate nature, 
at once indulging their old prejudices, and pro- 
viding for their present convenience, by a cool re- 
ceptacle in a sultry climate. With what success 
they executed their 'project, appears flrom this, 
that no attentive observer ever visited an avenue 
of well-grown trees, intermixing their branches 
over head, but it presently put him in mind of 
the long vistas through a Gothic cathedral ; or 
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ever entered one of the larger and more splendid 
edificeii of this kind, but it represented t;o his im- 
agination an avenue of trees. This is what may 
be called the Gothic style of building. 



SHERIFFS COURT. 

This Court was anciently called the meeting of 
the inhabitants of the shire. From the laws of 
Edgar and Canute, it appears that, in this court, 
sat the Bishop of the Diocese, and the Earl oflhe 
shire. In their laws it was enacted, ** That in 
every county let there be twice a year an asscm« 
bly of the people, whereat the Bishop of the Di- 
ocese, and the Earl shall be present. The one to 
decide in divme, and the other in human mat- 
ters." 



COUNTY COURT. 

From tlic laws of King Edward, this court ap- 
pears to liave been very ancient, and held once in 
the month. Edward ordained, that ** every She- 
ri ft' should convene the people once a month, and 
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do equal right to all, putting an end to controver- 
sies at times appointed." Appeals were made 
from the Hundred Court to this, as appears from 
a law of Canute, which ordains, '* that no man by 
a distress shall compel another to the county 
Court, unless he hath thrice complained in the 
Hundred Court; but if he have not right the 
third time, he may then sue in the County Court." 
There is also sufficient evidence to prove, that 
this Court was sometimes held in the church, and 
mass said before commencing business. 



COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 

This was anciently called the Court of our 
Lbrd the King, because frequently the King sat 
there in person, assisted by the chief justice, the 
chancellor, the marshall, and others. It was 
chiefly ordained for criminal causes* It appears 
also, that in ancient times it was ambulatory ; for 
by a statute of King Edgar, it is enacted, ** that 
the Chancellor and tlie Judges of his Bench 
should follow him, so that he might at all times 
have near unto him some who were learned in 
the laws that might be able duly to order all such 
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itittH^fM Aii m\^Ui dome ifiln tttd Couf t) At ttU iim^M 

li (n r^|mfi«(l tlmt Jotui Whirtdoti, ii Juiitlo« <if 
tlilN Uouf I, wiiN lite flfMi who fo4e to W«iiimitt»i4<r 
HmIIi utnm ft hofMs i <bf be(bf(^ ihtti lime llie 
(lud^^H ro(t« u|ioH tnul^Mi Home lrm'«fif of ttiln ouii« 
ioiti ftfo io tie Ibuml in itie hlMkiry of ibe Jewn. 



(lAMlNO. 

P»/Ato rptnttfl4«, thttfc thone ilewitm'llve j(iittie«, 
(\k^ mh\ jit^mUiiif w^fp iwvpuipA hy n (^eriftin devil 
4*iilted 'riteititif wtto ^iVerwurdM IttNiru^ted 'i'U^ 
ttitiM, Klo|j of %ypt) lo itte t<Me Ami ttittttftef of 
phy, ArlNlofle tfeftiM ^lAmeMierM m tUieveHi piek^ 

Men itie mot^i retfiMfknlde for leAf tilof^ Ami ^in- 
(loio, Imve Imlulfied tl»ehi«elve« io ret^rettilott.^ 
(*yrtis «tid Alenrtoder wloilrpd iNmtlo^i (Hvptn 
would ttJAy lik^ ft Mipu \ Hiipmpti wotdd ^Allop 
ftlioMf with (<hihlmt m|»om a \mUhy hofMe ) IMnMi 
would (Mftt iti'dtftr ) PMrtHidooiof^, fhe N(oi(< philo^ 
Moidteri Httder (lu^ tumi vhdeof imfonymttA (tf (hi^ 
^(ho« would ottly Moilh' mul H^yf *' pniUi aII ihetif' 
nhh^loij (i)ervU*eM mp io no |iyftHi»ei (hou mnypm 
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be a little troublesome » but I will never own thee 
for an evil I" 



EXCHEQUER. 

Th£ description of this court, and its original, 
is thus set forth by an old manuscript, in King 
Henry the Second's time. 

The Exchequer is a four-cornered board, about 
ten feet long, and five feet broad, fitted in the man- 
ner of a table for men to sit about, on every side 
whereof is a standing ledge, or border, four fin- 
gers broad. 

Upon this board is laid a cloth, bought in 
Easter term; which is of black colour, rowed 
with streekes, distant about a foot or a span. 

That this court had its name from the board at 
which they sat, there can be no doubt, the cloth 
which covered it being partly coloured, which the 
French call cheque. 



INQUISITION. 



tty 



rnis most abhorred engine of priestcrafl w«t 
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brought iutb Arr(i|^)ni After the denth of Poter 
the Se<?ondt who w^i tiluin (IkI^^'^^ '^^ ^'^^ Q«tuit? of 
IW»edom, in the wnr of Alhi)i(eoiiiii. Uut Ml At- 
temptii to introdui^e it into Any of the neighbour- 
inf( kingdomsi were, for a tueoeMion of Agetii 
nhortivet owinf( to the inflexible dimlike of tX\» 
SpAnidh nAtion; And even in ArrAgon, After a 
tinie, ita ^mwer wah reatrioted. And itn t^nrit of 
don\inion eontlntMl within Hueh houndn, a« rendered 
itM evil tentleney neAreely peret>]>tible« iHAbellAi 
the will^ of KerdiuAnd of ArrAjyfon, wa« the flr«t 
sovereign of ('AHtile, who ])ermitted And enw»u« 
rAged the entAhlitthutent of it in thAt kingdom. And 
the exun\p]e whifh ahe guve IVow bigotry, her 
huxbAnd tbUowed IVom thAt erooked And dettnit* 
Able iHiliey which n)Arke<l aU the meAauren of hi« 
reign, 

Henry the Fourth, Kingof CAatile, incurred tlie 
iniafortune of eeeleMiAatieAl dimpleAaure. theeHU'tA 
of which were not only tblt by hia immmliAte po«« 
terity. but hAve AcoontpAnied hia memory through 
every aucceeding genevAtion. laAbellA wam hia 
aiater, And long before the AgitAtion of thut crimi- 
nnl menaure, which act her on the throne of Cua- 
tile, the probAbility of audi un event wna content 
phtted by her confeaaor, Toorquenmdn, who, from 
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her earliest infancy, instilled into her mind those 
principles of bigotry and persecution best calcu- 
lated to promote the measure, to the accomplish- 
ment of which he had secretly devoted his soul. 
The motive of this deep and unalterable resolu- 
tion is pretended to be founded in a violent 
passion, which, in early youth, Toorquemada 
conceived for a Moorish lady, and which disap- 
pointment and jealousy converted into unquench- 
able hatred for her race ; and such a motive as this, 
however inadequate it may appear to the politician, 
will not be condemned as improbable or trifling by 
him who has reflected on the occurrences of history 
with a philosophic mind, and bears in his recollec- 
tion the apparently disproportionate relations of 
cause and effect, which are equally observable in 
the moral, as in the natural world. The peculia- 
rity of the Spanish character also confers a greater 
degree of vrai-semblance on the tale, and makes 
us rather wish to find it authentic. However this 
may be, the dark and insiduous intrigues of this 
extraordinary man finally accoipplished what the 
most sanguine would hardly have ventured to 
predict from the commencement of his labours. 
Death soon aflerwards deprived him 6f enjoying 
the bloody fruit of these exertions, but the chains 
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which he had put on were rivetted by his great 
•uocessor in the confidence of the crown, and in 
the inquiiitorial office. The inquisition is now 
abolished, and fVom the disposition of the people, 
we trust that it will never be in the power of 
kings or priests to revive it. 



RHYME. 



Some assert that rhyme commenced with the 
barbarities of the Runic or Gothic ; the contrary 
is, however, certain. The poetry of the Hebrews 
was written in rhyme. The Perfeiian and the Ara- 
bian languages depended so much upon this or- 
nament that they have a kind of poem among 
them which they derive from the ancient prac- 
tice of their country, and these are consecrated to 
the praises of God and of great princes, contain- 
ing from flfly to an hundred diaticheMt the two 
first verses of which rhyme to^etheff and tlie 
other alternately keeping throughout but two 
rhymes, so that the longest of these poems are 
made when they find such terminations as are ca- 
pable of rhyming. There are many such Persian 
poems, which are f\ili of sublime and poetic ox- 
pressionM. 
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STENOGRAPHY. 

It is an opinion generally received among us, 
that stenography, or the art of short hand, is 
known only in this nation ; and though it is true 
that others now have it, it may, perhaps, appear 
upon examination, that they learned it from us» 
Thus we might be encouraged to rank this art 
among our inventions, and assume to ourselves 
the honour of having invented a method of con- 
veying and recording thoughts, which, however, 
it may in the conveniency and extent of its use, 
have fallen below the boasts of those that teach, or 
the expectation of those that learn it, is yet un- 
deniably commodious on some occasions, where 
haste or secrecy is required. 

The following is the most accurate account of 
its origin. — There is in one of the French libraries 
a book of the characters of Tiro, collected pro- 
bably by some person, who in the middle age was 
learning to read them, which, as the work of an 
unlearned man in an illiterate age, is indigested 
and indistinct, but in which so much diligence 
was used, that not less than five thousand charac- 
ters are to be found in it. This collection, as the 
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moMt copiouN monument of the ancient iitenogra- 
phy, which had, perhaps, been at that time disco- 
vered, was published by the learned Orutor, 
among the inscriptions which he collected under 
the direction of the more learned Joseph Bcaliger, 
and known not so much by their value, however 
great, as by the epigram which Bcaliger wrote 
upon his own labour in drawing up the index. 
This book, wliich was published about the begin- 
ning of the 1 7th century, as it undoubtedly fell 
into tho hands of many ingenious men of this 
nation, probably gave a hint to some of them to 
compose a short hand for their own language, in 
imitation of Tiro's characters, of which, fVom the 
specimen they then had, they could only form an 
imperfect idea ; but might easily produce such an 
imperfect copy as has hitherto been known among 
us. 



GIIRISTMAS PYK. 

f N the crust may l)e observed the regularity of 
the figures into which it is usually rained, which 
Noem to owe their original to the martial genius 
of ottr nation. The rules of military architect 
ttu'o are observed, and each of them would serve 
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as a model for a fortification. It might have 
been anciently the amusement o£ our heroic Bri' 
tish ladies, while their spouses and lovers were 
engaging the enemy abroad, to describe in paste 
the draughts of the towns and castles besieged^ 
to have the pleasure of storming them in efKgy. 

That this dish is most in vogue at this time of 
the year, some think is owing to the barrenness of 
the season, and the scarcity of fruit and milk to 
make tarts, custards, and other desserts, this being 
a compound that furnishes a dessert itself. 

But I rather think it bears a religious kind of 
a relation to the festivity from which it takes its 
name. Our tables were always set out with this 
dish just at the time, and probably finr the same 
reasons, that our windows are adorned with ivy. 
I am the more confirmed in this opinion from the 
zealous opposition it meets with from the Quakers, 
who distinguish their feasts by an heretical sort of 
pudding, known by their names, and inveigh 
against Christmas pye as an invention of the 
scarlet whore of Babylon, an hodge-podge of su- 
perstition^ popery, the devil and all his works. 

Another sort of people who deserve reproof, 
are those who indulge themselves in this excellent 
foodf but would cut out the clergy from having 
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any share In it, under protimce thai a sweet tooth 
and liquorish palate are inconsistent with the 
sanctity of their character. Against such the 
famous Bickerstaff rose up, and with a becoming 
S6eal| defended the chaplains of noblemen in par- 
ticular, and the clergy in general. 

*' The Christmas pye/' says he, ** is In its own 
nature a kind of consecrated cake, and a badge 
of distinction ; and yet it is often forbidden to 
the Druid of the family. Strange ! that a sirloin 
of beef, whether boiled or roasted, when entire, 
is exposed to his utmost depredations and inci' 
sions, but if minced into small pieces, and tossed 
up with plumbs and sugar, changes its property, 
and, forsooth, is meat for his master.^ 



THE NAME " BRITAIN/' 

Tuts celebrated country derived its name fVom 
nrithf the Celtic word, which in the plural is nai- 
tiiiow, and signifies ^^/c and whiftff or nky'CoUmrcdf 
for the Britons painted themselves of that colour. 

Tlie Britons originated from the Cellcc among 
the Oauls, and derive their descent from Ocmirr, 
the son of Japheth, the son of Noah. Accord- 
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ingly the3r called themftelves Gamoi, that is/fre/bre 
samey because they were abarigineSf or the first 
inhabitants of this island. 



CRUSADES. 

This extravagant scheme of wresting the Holy 
Land from the hands of infideb was first con- 
ceived by Pope Gregory II., a man of boundless 
projects, and it appears from his letters that he 
intended to place himself at the head of a chris- 
tian army, in order to invade Asia. He found in 
the person of a pilgrim of Amiens, in Picardy, 
one who assumed the name of Peter the Hermit. 
He was, by his own account, a gentleman, and 
had borne arms, but whatever had been his rank 
or profession, he had all the pride and obstinacy 
of his country, and so much resented the exac- 
tions which he had suffered at Jerusalem, that 
when he returned to Rome, he made the bitterest 
complaints, and exhibited so striking a feature of 
the outrages which the pilgrims at Jerusalem 
sufiered, that the Pope deemed him a proper 
person to second his grand &vourite scheme. 
With this view he sent Peter from province to 
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provinoifi from one country to unother* to scatter 
the seedi of enthuiiasm, And to communicate hi« 
own sentiments by the ardour of his imagination* 
Urban soon afterwards, in the year 10D4, held 
a council in a plain near Placenza, at which were 
present more than dO,000 seculars, besides eccle- 
siastics, and in which the manner of avenging the 
Christians was debatedi But the project of in* 
vading Palestine, though it was applauded by all 
who assisted at this council, was yet entered into 
by none. Most of the considerable princes of 
Italy had too many oftjects of their attention at 
home, and had no desire to quit a fertile ami dc 
lightful country, to expose themselves in battle 
on the borders of Arabia- Petrea. Another 
council was therefore held at Clermont, in Au- 
vergnc, and the assembly was harangued by the 
Pope. The Italians indeed wept over the cala^ 
mities of the Christians in Asia, but the French 
had taken arms in their behalf* France, at this 
time, abounded with new lords, who were restless, 
independant, and fond of a dissipated and hostile 
life, the greater part of them involved in crimes, 
which are the effects of debauchery, and in igno- 
rance equal to their guilt. To these wretches the 
remission of all their sins was offered, and the 
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gatct of hen von thrown o|)on by the Pop«» upon 
ditt cAsy condition of gmtitying their prodominttnt 
pMiion— tho lovo of wnr. . 

T\\o cross wns then taken up with nil tho Ardour 
of emulation, and he thought hinmelf Imppy who 
coukl first sell his possessions in order to set out 
for Palestine. The churcli did not fail to tftko 
ndvantage of this pious seal, hy purclmsing tlio 
estates of Uu'se lords, who imagined that a very 
small sum of uumey and a sword were sutllciont 
tti e(|uip them for the conquest of kingdcmis in 
Asia; among them tht} chapter of Liege bought 
the lordship of Hullen, and the bishop of Ner- 
dun, the estate of Stenay, which were sold by 
(iJtuliVey of Hullen, duke of Hrabant; the same 
bi«hop Also bought of Baldwin, Godfrey's bro- 
ther, the title that he possessed in that country. 
The inferior lords of nuinors sot out at their own 
oxptMie<\ and the poor gentlemen as esquires to 
those that were rich. An inmunerable infantry 
was euliNtcd, and a nudtitude of knights under a 
thousatul diderent banners; all had agreed to 
' r«nde»vous at i\)nstantinople, although the 
greater part of them knew not whither they were 
going, nor what road they were to take. Monks, 
women, merchants, victuallers, nieclmnics, all set 

V J? 
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out, imagining that in their journey they nhould 
meet with none but Christiann, who would gain 
indulgences by affording them Mubsintcncc. More 
than 80,000 of these vagabonds ranged themselvea 
under the standard of Conconpietro, who marched 
with sandals on his feet, and a great rope round 
his middle at the head of the army. 



FIMh. 
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